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LITBRATERB. — 
AH! DO NOT Go! 


Ah! do not go. Hark! how the bitter blast 

Howls o’er the shuddering earth. Ah! do not go. 
Lie in my lap, and I will hold thee fast, 

And breathe soft sighs upon thy pillow’d brow. 


—__—_—_—_ 


wa 


Ah! do notgo. From the murk midnight sky 
The chilly rain falls like a funeral veil. 

Stay with me, stay with me, belov’4! and I 
Will rain warm kisses on thee till I fail. 


Ah! do not go. Is not this bright warm rest 
Better than dreary walking through the night ? 
Lock me in thy dear arms, and on my breast 
Sleep, my belov’d, till rosy break of light.—New Monthly. 


ashaalilliiteadaant 
PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITISH 
POETRY. 
Continued from last week’s Albion. 


Mr. Rogers appeared as a poet in the same year with Burns. But his 
Ode to Superstition was little read at the time, and his fame rests now on a 
wide and asecure foandation. Another poet of the same year was Herry 
Headley, a young and promising writer, imbued with a fine and cultivated 
taste, of which his two volumes of selections from our early poets, published 
in the followiyg year, are still an enduring testimony. Lf Goldsmith had liv- 
ed to have seen hese selections pabdiched, culled by a boy of barely twen- 
ty-one, he surely would have blushed to have looked upon his own. 

There were other cand dates for distinction at this time, imbued with the 
game tastes and fostered in the same quarter, the cloisters of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and the wards of Winchester School. The first was Thomas Rus- 
sell, prematurely snatched away (1783) in his twenty-sixth year, leaving a 
few sonnets aud poems behind kim, which his friends judged worthy of 
knowing hereafier. That he had intended his poems tor publication is 
somewhat uncertain; that he was gifted with no ordinary genius, the mag- 
nificent sonnet supposed to have been written at Lemuos has put beyond 

‘the pale of cavil or suspicion. The second candidate for distinction was 
William Lisle Bowles, whose fourteen sonnets appeared in 1789, while he 
was yet an’ under-graduate at Oxford. The younger Warton lived long 
enough to foretel the future distinction of the boy his brother had brought 
up; Coleridge, to thank him in a sonnet for poetic obligations :— - 

‘My heart has thanked thee, Bowles, for those soft strains , 

W hose sadness soothes me like the murmuring 

Of wild bees in the sunny showers of spring ;’ 
and Southey, to express in prose his gratitude for similar obligations. The 
Vicar of Bremhill (now in his eighty-fourth year) has reason to be proud of 
such testimonies in his favour. it would be idle assertion to call them un- 
deserved; his sonnets are very beautiful, full of scothing sadness, and a 
pleasing love and reverence for nature, animate and inanimate. 

When Bowles was seeing his sonnets through the press his old antagonist, 
Lord Byrvn, was a child iu his mother’s or his nurse’s arms. While they 
were yet hurJly a year before the public, the younger Warton was buried 
in the chapel vt his college at Oxford amid the tears of many who knew the 
frank, and confiding disposition of bis nature. 

‘ For though not sweeter his own Homer sang, 
Yet was his life the much endearing song.’ 


Other poems of consequence followed at intervals, not very remote. In 
1791 Cowper put forth his translation of the Jliad into English blank verse, 
and Darwin his Botanic Garden, a poem in two parts, wrilten iu the meas- 
ure of Pope, but polished till little remained save glitter and fine words. 

The only poem of repute of the year 1792 that has reached our time, or 
seems likely to revive, and acquire an hereafter, is The Pleasures of Mem- 
ery. This isa poem which Goldsmith would have read with pleasure, for it 
is 90 machin his manner. ‘ There is no such thing,’ says Byron, ‘as a vul- 
gar line in the book.’ The versification is very finished, but not in Dar- 
win’s manner to too great a nicety, while there are passages here and there 
— take silent possession of the heart, a sure sign of unusual excel- 

nce. 

Wordsworth’s first poem, An Evening Walk, an epistle in verse, addres- 
sed to a young Lady from the Lakes of the North of England, appeared the 
year after The Pleasures of Memory, and was follewed the same year bya 
volume of Descriptive Sketches, in verse, taken during a Pedestrian Tour 
in the Italian Grisons, Swiss, and Savoyard Alps. Every line in The Even- 
ing Walk bears the mark of a keen observer for himself; there is not a bor- 
rowed image in the poem, though the pervading character throughout re- 
minds one too ny perhaps ul The Nocturnal Reverie of the Countess of 
Wiachelsea, a wonderful poem, to which Wordsworth was the first to di- 


rect attention. Here is a picture from Wordsworth’s first volame, some- 
thing between a Hobbima and a Hondekoeter :— 


‘ Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar, 
Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding star, 
Where the duck babbles mid the rustling sedge 
And feeding pike start from the water’s edge, 
Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting that drip apon the waters still ; 
And heron, as resounds the trodden shore, 

” oo upward, darting his long neck before.’ 

One feels that our poetry is enriched by a assage of this description,— 
that the poet who could write in this way ‘wan lnele to make what Addison 
calls additrons to Nature, and this Mr Wordsworth has done ina pre-emi- 
nent degree. Southey, in 1795, made his first public appearance as a poet 
im a thip duodecimo volume, printed at Bath, on the poor pale blue paper 
of the period. This wasa kind cf Lara and Jacqueline affair. One-half of 
the volume was by Southey, the other half by Lovell, the poems of the for- 
mer being distinguished by the signature of ‘ Bion,’ the latter by that of 
*Moschus,’ The poems are not very many in number, nor are they very 
good, yet the little volume is not without its interest in the history of a 
great mind, feeling its way to a proud position in our etters. 

The joint publication ot Southey and Lovell, in 1795, was followed the 
next year by a similar kind of publication, between Coleridge and his 
school-fellow Lamb. The name of Coleridge appears alone upon the 
title-paze, which is thus inscribed, Poems on Various Subjects, by S. T'. 
Coleridge, late of Jesus College. Lamb’s contributions are distinzuished 
by his initials, and the volume is remarkable in more ways than one. Col- 
ridge calls his sonnets Effusions,—Effusion 1 ; Effusion2. This appel- 
lation he removed in a second edition, and called them, what in reality 
they were, and what, when they were written, he intended they should 
be, ‘ Sonnets attempted in the manner of Mr Bowles.’ Here is bis son- 
net of gratitude to the vicar of Bremhill, a mistaken attack on Rogers, 
subsequently withdrawn, and the following bold panegyrie upon Words- 
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worth: * The expression green radiance is borrowed,’ he writes, ‘ from 
Mr. Wordsworth, a poet, whose versification is occasionally harsh and 
his diction too frequently obscure, but whom I deemed unrivalled among 
the writers of the present day in manly sentiment, novel imagery, and 
vivid colouring.’ 
“«°Tis certainly mysterious that the name 
Of prophet and of poet is the same.’ 

One sees the prophetic eye of taste in the printed judgment of Coleridge 
on this occasion. 

Burns is said to have foretold the future fame of Sir Walter Scott : 
‘ This boy will be heard of yet.’ But the great poet of Scotland was cold 
in his grave before he became a candidate for literary distinction. He 
died the very year of Scott’s first publication. The Chase, and William 
and Helen; two Ballads fromthe German of Gottfried Augustus Burger 
Edinburgh, 1796. Men who love to trace the hereditary descent of genius 
foresee a mysterious something in this seeming transmigration. Be this as 
it may, there is little of Burns in Scott’s early publication, little of his 
own after-excellence, and, in short, very little to admire. 

A third publication of the year 1796 was the Joan of Are of Southey, the 
production of a boy of two and-twenty, and the first of a series of epics re- 
markable forthe even level of their flight, and the wide difference of opinion 
they have been known to have occasioned. The new epic, however, had 
its own little phalanx of admirers ; and when a volume of smaller poems 
from the same pen was published a short time after, the poet of Joan of 
Arc had a second accession of admirers. His noble Inscriptions acquired 
him not a few ; and all who were blind to the nobler portions of his epic 
could comprehend the beauties of a story in verse like ‘ Mary the Maid 
of the Inn.’ 

Our poetry was infested at this time with the unpoetic invectives of 

Wolcott, and the puerile inanities of the Della Cruscan school. Verse and 
poetry were too commonly confounded, ease and smoothness were mis- 
taken for higher powers, and the rough impudence of Wolcott for the 
keen, caustic irony of the Muse of Satire. It was time to put an end to 
such pretensions and to sing-song prettinesses with nothing in the world to 
recommend them. The opportunity was great, nor was there a poet 
wanting, or, better still, one unwilling to rid our literature of the weeds 
and vermin that infested it. The poet who came forward was William 
Gifford, and the poem he produced, his Baviad and Meviad,—a clever, 
well-constructed satire, more in Churchill's annihilating manner than the 
keen, razor-edged satire of Pope or Young. The triumph was complete, 
andthe Biviadand Meviad is still read, though the works it satirises 
have been forgotten long ago. 

When Wordsworth, in the following year [1798], produced his two duo- 


decimo volumes of Lyrical Ballads, few read, liked, or understood 
them; 


‘ And some him frantic deem’d, and 

Some him deem’d a wit.’ 
Every shaft of ridicule was turned against him, and with such success 
that his ‘ audience’ was, indeed, but‘ few.’ The principle on which his 
poems are composed was as yet unrecognised; and if the wits, who should 
have known much beiter, were blind to several excellencies of his verse, 
he had little to look for from the bulk of readers. It was long, very long, 
therefore, before he had any ascertained and admitted position in the ca- 
talogue of English poets. Every description of circumstances seemed to 
go against him. Rogers put forth his Epistle toa Friend in the autumn of 
the same year, and Campbell his Pleasuress of Hope in the tollowing 
spring. 

The effect was all but instantaneous. Two such noble examples of the 
school and poetry of Pope revived a predilection for a form of poetry in 
which so many great efforts had been schieved ; and the Lyrical Ballads 
of Wordsworth were overlooked in the fresh triumph of a former favour- 
ite, and the first production of a new and successful writer. 

A third publication of the year 1798 was an octavo volume, since very 
much enlarged, and entitled, Plays on the Passions. This was Joanna 
Baillie’s first publication, and is likely to see an hereafter, not so much 
{rom the exaggerated praises of Scott and Southey, for these can effect 
but little where the substance itself is poor, but from the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the work itself, and the fact that it is by far the noblest offspring 
of the female mind this country has to exhibit, and worth five hundred such 
Sacred Dramas as Hannah Moore inflicted on the public for a long suc- 
cession of years, now happily at an end. 

The last century closed with Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, and the 
new one opened with Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy, and Moore’s first work, 
his translation of Anacreon. Cowper and the elder Warton were re- 
moved in 1800 by death from witnessing the full effects of the examples 
they had set us, for the agreeable Essay on Pope had its influence certain- 
ly in hastening the changes completed by the J'ask. Beattie wes suffer- 
ing from paralysis and age, and Lewis with his Monk and his Tales of 
Wonder, engrossed the attention of a London public. The living Parnas- 
sus was as yet without its full complement of tenants, but candidates 
came forward before long to fill the vacant places. Hogg published, in 
1801, a little volume of Scottish Pastoral Poems, Songs, &c , written in 
the Dialeet of the South; Leigh Hunt, the same year, a collection of 
poems entitled Juvenia; Bloomfield, in 1802, his Rural Tales, Ballads 
and Songs ; Sir Walter Scott, his Glenfinlas and Eve of St. John, more 
like polished tales than happy imitations of the early ballad, but truly 
wonderful when viewed in connexion with his after writings ; Leyden, in 
1803, his Scottish Descriptive Poems; Kirk White, his Clifton Grove ; 
Campbell, his Lochrel and Hohenlinden ; and Southey, a second epic, his 
Thalaba, in an irregular measure of his own inventing. 

On the 18th of April, 1802, died Dr. Darwin, and on the following 14th 
of August L. E. L. was born. In 1803 died Hoole, whose veneer-like 
translation of Tasso was preferred by Johnson to the glowing and sub- 
stantial beauties of Fairfax. In the same year Lord Strangford put for- 
ward his translation from Camoens, and thus was Darwin perpetuated in 
the gems, and flowers, and odours of L. E. L., and Hoole in the polished 
refinements of the noble viscount. 

The critic was a wise one who, when he reviewed the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, in the year 1803, foresaw a score of metrical romances 
in the materials of three octavo volumes. No better ‘ preparatory school’ 
for a part of Scott’s particular genius could have well been found than 
the course of study which he had formed for himself in bringing the ma- 
terials of the Minstrelsy together. His mind was thoroughly impregnated 
with the spirit of the past, as much as it would in all possibility have 
been had he lived in the times he describes so truly, His powers of ob- 
servation were keen and scrutinising ; his love of books and nature an in- 
creasing kind of appetite; and he was only in want of a metre to suit the 
stories he had floating before him, when a friend recited to him from me- 
mory some of the striking passages of Coleridge’s Chrisrabel, then un- 





published, and then as now, unfortunately a fragment. The rhythmical 
run of the verse was catching ; and a story over which he long brooded 
was commenced immediately in the wild metre of the poem thus oppor 
tunely brought benesth his notice. 

The metre found, the work went on at about the rate he tells us. of a canto 
per week ; and was finally published in January, 1805, in a quarto volume, 


price twenty-five shillings! Few will require to be told that Scott’s first 





poem was ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ that the saccess of the work ex- 
ceeded the fondest daydreams of the author, and at once decided that litera- 
ture should form the main business of his life. 

‘ The favour which it at once attained,’ says Lockhart, ‘had not been 
equalled in the case of any one poem of considerable length during at least 
twe generations: it certainly had not been approached in the case of any 
narrative poem since the days of Dryden.’ , 

The work, brought out on the usual terms of division of profits betweer 
the author and publishers, was not long after purchased by them for 500/., 
to which Messrs. Longman and Company afterwards added 100/. in their 
own unsolicited kindness, in consequence of the uncommon success of the 
work. 

The year introduced by ‘ The Lay,’ closed with ‘ Madoc’ and ‘ The Sab- 
bath.’ “Madoc, anew epic by Southey; The Sabbath, a didactic poem 
by James Crahame—the sepulchral Grahame of the satire of Lord Byron, 
Madoc found few admirers at the time, nor has it many now, or the num~ 
ber it deserves to have ; and The Sabbath of Grahame, though full of fine 
thoughts, and well sustained throughout, made but little way with poets, or 
with the public :— 


‘Why, authors, all this scrawl and scribbling sore ? 

To lose the preseut, gain the future age, 

Praised io be when you can bear no more, 

And much enrich’d with Fame when useless worldly store.’ 


But Madoc and The Sabbath are sure of being included in the bulk of our 
British poetry, whenever that large body is re-edited by a poet of true judg- 
ment and discretion, and not by another Alexander Chalmers. 

_‘ The corruption of a poet is the generation of a critic.’ This, however, 
like many other popalar sayings, admits of some exceptions ; for the writers 
who originated the Edinburgh Review, Jeffrey, Brougham, Mackintosh, 
Sidney Smith, Hallam, and Horner, belonged either to the Law or to the 
Church, and put forward no pretensions of their own to a grain of ground 
upon Parnassus. They sat in judgment, however, on the production of the 
new race of poets with a stern and forbidding countenauce. ‘ Hard words 

and hanging,’ was the doom of all new candidates for the laurel ; so that 

Hogg’s translation of their motto, ‘Jadex damnatur cum absolvitur illis’—*i’L 

be d d if you escape,’ was true, at least, to the spirit in which the jour- 
nal was conducted. Young men of the present generation can form from 

the known character of the Review for the last twenty-eight years but a very 
slender idea of its influence for the ficst fifteen years of its existence Nor 
is this loss of influence to be attributed to any falling off in the quality and 
value of its articles, for the Edinburgh Review, that can show a paper by 
Macaalay, or an article like the ‘ Churchill,’ from the pen of Mr. Forster, 
may rank in real worth and importance with the best number of the Review 
in the most palmy days of its existence. We are to attribute a decay of 
influence to another cause, to an abuse of its own power, the reversal of 
many of its own decrees in its own pages; and the simple circumstance, 
that merit will buoy ap at last for malice and wit, though they may cause 
an incalculable deal ot mischiel for a time—it can be bat for atime. Dry- 
den’s contempt for Shirley has not prevented what was due to him, the 
publication of a collected edition of his works; and all the wit that was 
shot against Wi ber bas failed in keeping im from the place he deserves to 
hold in the catalogue of British poets. 




















When the Edinburgh Review was in the full first swing of its power and 
patronage, James Muntgomery published his ‘ Wanderer in Switzerland ? 
Cary, the first part of his well-sustained translation of Dante; H g, his 
* Mountain Bard ;’ Crabbe, afier a silence of twenty years, ‘The Pariah 
Register ;’ Tannahill, a volame of Songs; Moore, his ‘ Little’s Poems ;’ 
Scott, his ‘Marmion ;’ and Byron, his ‘ Hours of Idleness.’ Crabbe alone 
was a favourite with the Review ; Montgomery met witb a severe handling; 
the review of Little occasioned a hostile meeting at Chalk Farm; the cri- 
tique on Marmion, the ‘ Quarterly Review ;’ and the bitter and uncalled. for 
notice of the Hours of Idleness, the swingeing satire, rough and vigorous, 
of ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ 

‘The poetry of this young lord,’ saysfthe Review, ‘belongs to the class 
which neither gods nor men are said to permit; and our counsel is,’ it adds, 
‘that he do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talents which are con- 
siderable, and his opportunities which are great, to better account.’ 

The Edinburgh Review may be forgiven all its injurious and unjust de- 
crees in criticism, for the entertaining addition it made te our literature in 
the satire of Lord Byron, Not that the satire itselfis a very noble specimen 
of Byron’s Muse, or of the school of poetry of which it forms a part; but it 
is a fine, fearless piece of writing, with a strain of noble invective at times 
amidst its more prosaic passages and its mere calling of names. The Re- 
view, moreover, had this good effect, it roused a Muse of fire before its time, 
bat not before its strength was at its height, and, in all probability, added to 
the bulk and value of the poems he bas left us; fur there is little reason to 
suppose that Byron’s life would, under any circumstances, have extended 
much, if at all, beyond the six-and-thirty years to which it ran. 

Birds cease to sing when kites are in the sky, but real poets, though 
depressed by criticisms for a time, revive with wonted vigour, and try a 
new flight in the poetic heaven. Byron understosd this thoroughly wheu he 
sang :— 

‘Yet there will stillbe bards: though fame is smoke, 

Its fames are frankincense to human thought; 

And the unquiet feelings which first woke 
Song in the world, will seek what then they sought.’ 


Campbell, the pet of the Reviewers, put forward his ‘ Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming’ in 1809; Crabbe, another favourite, his ‘Borough,’ in 1810; Scott, 
‘ The Lady of the Lake ;’ and Southey, his noblest poem by far, his ‘ Curse 
of Kehama,’ ia the same year. Our accessions were cunsiderable, 80 were 
our losses. Anstey was removed from among us in 1805, forty years after 
the publication of ‘The New Bath Guide ;’ Charlotte Smith and Kirke 
White in 1806; Home in 1308, sixty years after the tragedy of ‘ Douglas, 
aud an ode addressed to bim by Collins, had secured his fame; Miss Sew- 
ard, whose feeble lacubrations | have omitted to detail, was removed in 
1809; Tannahi\l,in 1810; Graham and Leyden, in 1811; and in the same 
year the venerable Bishop Percy, whose ‘ Reliques of English Poetry had 
wrought the changes of which he lived to see so may noble aad permanent 
effects. 

‘Tales in Verse,’ ‘The World before the Flood,’ ‘The Isle of Palms, 
and some of the lighter poems of the year 1512, suffered an eclipse in the 
great quarto publication of that year, the two first cantos of Cuailde Har- 
old. Murray gave 600/. fur the copyright; the sale was instantaneous, and 
‘[ awoke one morning,’ as the author records, ‘ and found myself famous.’ 
The sucess of the p»em was complete, and people applied to the new poet 
what Waller had said of Denbam, ‘that he broke out like the Irish Rebel- 
lion, threescore thousand stroug, when nobody was aware or at the least 
suspected it.’ 

The memorable quarto of the month of March (Childe Harold) was fol- 
lowed in October by one of the wittiest little volames in the English lan- 
gnage, ‘The Rejected Addresses’ of the Messrs. Smith. ‘The Pipe of 
Tobacco,’ by Isasc Hawkins Browne, clever as it is, must sink before the 


little brochure of the successful brothers. Philips, in his ‘ Splendid Shil- 
ling,’ is not more happy in Lis mock imitation of Milton’s manner than tbe 
Vessrs. Smith of Lord Byron’s in the stanzas called ‘Cui Bono?’ The 


Crabbe, the Scott, the Southey, the Wordsworth, are all good—indeed, 
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qhere is not a bad parody in the volume ; the Crabbe, in a word, is bette” 
than Crabbe :— 

‘Something had happened wrong about a bill, 

Which was not drawn with true mercantile skill; 

So to amend it | was told to go. 

yr the firm of Clutterbuck & Co.’ 

. Surely ‘Emanuel Jennings,’ compared with the above, rises, as the Mesars. 
th ik, tosublimity itself. 

Ser he ‘ast prodoction of the year 1812 was the ‘ Rokeby’ of Sott,—less suc- 
cessful than any uf his former efforts, and with less of the blaze of true ge- 
nius about it. Gopies were scarce at first,— 


‘Pray have you got “ Rokeby ?”’ for I have got mine, 
The mail-coach edition, prodigiously fine ;’ 
and when copies were got, disappointment almost as speedily ensved. Fine 
ges throughout the poem unquestionably there are. But the versifi- 
cation was the same with his other poems, and what Car! called ‘ the knack 
was caught by a herd of tasteless imitators. 

‘[ well remember,’ says Lockhart, ‘ being in those days a young student 
at Oxford, how the booksellers’ shops there were beleagured toi the earliest 
copies, and how he that was so fortunate as to secure one was followed to his 
chamber by a tribe of friends, all as eager to hear it read as ever horse- 
jockeys were to see the conclusion of a match at Newmarket ; and, indeed, 
notaiew of those enthusiastic academics had bets pending on the issue Ol 
the struggle, which they considered the elder favourite as making to keep 
his own ground against ihe fiery rivalry of “ Childe Harold.””’ 


Byron had novelty on his side, and Scott had to encounter the satiety of 
the publiclear. Other circumstances, moreover, were against him. Moore 
had given a humorous fling at the poem in his * Twopenny Post-Bag; and 

the Messrs. Smith, in‘ A Tale of Drury Lane,’ in ‘ ‘The Rejected Addres. 
ses,’ a ludicrous turn to the manner and matier of his former poems. He 
felt what Byron calls his ‘ reign’ was over, and turning from poetry to prose, 
left the field of verse to a formidable rival, and employed his pen in the com- 
position of a lighter style of literature,—one in which Le achieved a second 
reputation, and one in which he is still without a rival. : . 
he public at large have never cared much about poems writien 1n Spen- 
ser’s stanzas, and Byron was wise when he postponed the completion of his 
poem in that measure to a later period. Scott had awakened a taste for inci- 
dent and story. Of mere description the public bad had enough already; 
and of legendary tales in verse more than enough. People were tired, 
moreover, of border raids and Highland scenery; they longed for novelty 
and for another clime, and they got their wish. ‘There was no suspense : 
the poet kept pace with the public; and ‘ The Giaour’ aud ‘The Bride of 
Abydos’ were still in the infancy of their fame, when‘ The Corsair,’ ‘ Lara,’ 
and the ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ appeared to await the judgment of the public, 
The poet was not unmindful of the fate of others. He knew, moreover, the 
capricious tarn of the public taste, and how necessary it was, to maintain 
his ground, that he should frequently renew his title to the rank assigned 
him. Afraii that people were beginning to get tired of Turkish tales, he 
added a third canto to ‘ Childe Harold ;’ and when the fourth and last canto 
of that noble poem was published, he produced a novelty at the same time, a 
Venitian story (‘ Beppo’) in Whistlecraft verse—itself a novelty. Churchill's 
four years were not better sustained than Byron’s twelve. from tales in 
tripping verse he turned to dramas ; and when * Manfred and Cain,’ and ‘ Sar- 
danapatus, and ‘ Werner,’ had done their work, ‘ Don Juan’ was taken up as 
a new atring to his bow This, his last, and in some respecis his ablest, 
work was left unfinished at bis death. What new style he would have at- 
tempted, or what success was likely to attend a fifth new manver, I need 
not stay to coujecture. His career was brilliant but short, and though he 
excelled in every style he attempted, there is every reason to suppose that 
he had done his best. 

While Byron blazed the comet of a season, Shelley and Keats appeared 
and away, leaving some noble memorials of their genius behind 
them: ‘ The Adonais,’ ‘The Hyperion,’ ‘ The Cloud,’ the ‘ Sonnet on Chap- 
man’s Homer.’ But Shelley is too obscure, and Keats too mythological,— 
not the obscurity of thought too great for words, or a mythological taste de- 
rived from a repletion of learning, but the obscurity of haste and the mytho- 
logical abundance of one who was nota scholar. Other poems of repute and 
consequence appeared in the same short season. Nota year went by with- 
out producing more than one volume of a quality we never see now. 

In 1813, Hogg appeared with ‘ The Queen’s Wake,’ containing ‘ Bonny 
Kilmeny ;’ Alian Cunningham, with a volume of songs, some of surpassing 
beauty: Moore, with his ‘Twopenny Post-Bag ; Coleridge with a tragedy 
(‘ Remorse’); and Scott, in disguise, with ‘The Bridal of Triermain’ In 


THe Albion. 


only two. They shouted and paddied with all their might, but they gained 
little, as they were seven in the canoe, and five men, and two women, and 
deep im consequence. As they gained slowly upon us, notwithstanding all 
our exertions, the Portuguese said to me, ‘ They bave no Weapons in the 
boat, I should think ; if they had they would use them, for we are within 
bow-shot. Can you use a bow and arrow ?” ; 

‘I could once,’ replied 1, ‘ use it very fairly ;’ for when I was captive with 
Whyna, she would often practise the bow and arrow with me, and | be- 
came somewhat expert before | left her. 

‘ Well then,’ said he, ‘!et me paddle on and do you put an arrow in the 
bow and threaten them at all events.’ 

I did 80, and stood up, taking aim as if about to shcot, at which they ceas- 
ed paddling, and after talking a little they turned tha head of their canoe 
round, and made for the shore. We proceeded, as may be imagined, with 
all diligence. I laid down my bow and arrows and resumed my paddle, 
aad in an bour we could no longer see our pursuers. We continued our 
voyage, and for three days met with no further adventures, when about noon 
on the fourth day, the sky became overcast, and there was every prospect 
of rough weather. Before night the wind and sea rose, and it was no longer 

sible for us to keep along the coast, which already was covered with 

reakers. 

We had, therefore, no remedy but to make for the shore and haul up the 
canoe, for we could not perceive any inlet which might shelter us. It was 
quite dark when we dashed the canoe through the breakers and landed. 
We hauled her up some distance, as there was every appearance of worse 
weather, and sheltered ourselves under the lee of a high rock. The wind 
now blew fiercely, and rain descended in torrents. We tried to light a fire 
to warm ourselves, but could not succeed, so we laid down on one bear 
skin, and coyered ourselves wilh the others, waiting impatiently for day- 
light. When the day dawned, the weather was worse than ever. We now 
looked out tor a better place of concealmeut for ourselves and our canoe, and 
found one at about fifty yards’ distance: between two high rocks there was 
a narrow cleit or passage which was large enough for us and for the canoe, 
and this hid us both from the storm andfrom tbe sea. Into this cleft we haul- 
ed our canoe and withdrew ourselves, making a meal off some fish we roast- 
ed on the embers. Weremained there fortwo days, when the weather 
moderated, but the sea was still too rough for us to launch the canoe ; sv we 
decided upon remaining one day more, although our provisions were all gone 
and our calabashes quiteempty. Ou the ttird day, to our great surprise and 
alarm, we heard the report of a musket not far from us. From this we 
knew that we could not be very far from the English settlements, for it was 
only the Indians near to the settlements who had ob'ained muskets. But 
whether it was an Indian or a white man who fired we could not, of 
course, tell. Lrecollecied that in the last advices we had had from James 
Town, our factors kad stated that there was a cruel war carried on between 
the Indians and the settlers, and that the Indians had ravaged the planta- 
tions ; but that was two years ago, and how it might be now it was impos- 
sible to tell. A secosd report of a musket still nearer induced me to creep 
along by the side of the rock, and look out to see if any one was near. To 
my great alarm, I perceived five Indians with muskets not one hundred yards 
off. I drew back, as I hoped, unperceived, but the eve of au Indian was 
too keen. They had discovered me; and whilst I was reiating to the Portu- 
guese captain what I had seen, they were suddenly upon us, We had no 
time io make resistance, even if we were inclined so to do, we therefore sat 
still. They came up and looked at us. ‘The wet had washed*off a great 
portion of the paint upon my back and shoulders. One of the Indians touch- 
ed me upon the shoulder, and said, *‘ Ugh!—-white man paiat like Indian.’ 
They then examined the canoe and its contents, and having spoken a lew 
words to each other, apparently relating to the canoe, they put a thong of 
leather round each of our arms, and, making a motion for us tu follow hem, 
they led us away. 

‘We've done our best, and could do no more,’ said the Portuguese; ‘ I 
_ that it’s all over with me now, and [| shall soon sleep in the bosom of 

esus.’ 

My heart was too {ull to make any reply. The Indians led on, and I fol- 
lowed in silence. 

We passed through the woods, which appeared to be interminable, till 
the night closed in, aud then the Indians halted, and while one remained as 
guard over us, the others collected wood for a fire. They had some pro- 
visions, but offered us none. After au hour they laid down to sleep round 
the fire, placing me and the Portuguese captain next to the fire, and lying 
outside of us. They were soon fast asleep, or appeared to be, when | said 
to the captain :— 

‘Have you your knife? for if they remain asleep let us wait an hour or 
so, and if you can,cut the leather thong which the Indian holds in his hand, 











1814, Wordsworth enriched our poetry with his much-decried * Excursion ;’ 
Muore, with bis ‘ Lrish Melodies ;’ Southey, with his ‘ Roderick ;’ and Rog- 
ers, with his ‘Jacqueline.’ Scott, in the following year gave us ‘ The Lord 
of the Isles’ and ‘The Field of Waterloo; and Leigh Hunt, ‘a very good 
and very original poem,’ his‘ Rimini.’ Wilson, already known by his‘ Isle 
of Palms,’ gained another wreath, in 1816, by his ‘ City of the Plague.’ 
‘ Lalla Reokh,’ and ‘ The Sibylline Leaves’ of Coleridge, containing ‘ The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ will make the year 1817 a meimorable year in 
the annals of poetry whenever they are written. Keats’ ‘ Endymion’ was a 
publication of the year 1818 ; Shelley’s ‘ Cenci,’ Crabbe’s ‘Tales of the Hall,’ 
Rogers’s ‘ Human Life,’ and Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter Bell’ and ‘Tbe Waggon- 
er,’ belonged to 1819; Keats’ ‘ Lamia,’ ‘ Isabella,’ ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,’ 
and other poems, to 1820; Shelley’s ‘Queen Mabe,’ and ‘Adonais ;’ Southey’s 
* Vision of Judgment,’ and Byron’s parody of the poem, to the year 1821 ; 
Rogers ‘ Italy’ and Scott’s ‘ Halidov Hill,’ to 1822; ‘The Loves of the An- 
gels’ of Moore, to 1823 ; Campbell’s ‘Theodoric’ to 1824, and Southey’s 
* Tale of Paraguay,’ to 1825. Song after this began to cease among us; By- 
ron, and Shelley, and Keats, were dead ; Scott and Southey silent ; Coleridge 
dreaming away existence,— 
‘Fond to begin, but still to finish loathe ;’ 


Campbell past his prime ; Rogers and Moore unwilling, rather than unable; 
Wilson busy with the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane ;’ Wordsworth confined 


‘ Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground ;’ 


Hogg cultivating sheep on Yarrow, and Allan Cunningham superintending 
the marble progeny of Chantrey. Song, truly, bad gone out among as. 
No one seems to write from the inborn force of his own genius, from Na- 
ture, and his own fall thoughts :— 

* Now each court hobby-horse will wince in rhyme ; 

Both learn'd and unlearn’d, all write plays. 

It was not so of old: men took up trades 

That knew the crafts they had been bred in right; 

An honest bilboe smith would make good blades, 

The cobler kept him to his awl; but now 

He'll be a poet, scarce can guide a plough.’—en Jonson. 


But the present condition of our poetry will afford material for another 
paper. 


oe 
THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R. N. 
Continued from Albion of May 23. 


Having eaten some venison, and drank out of the calabash, the captain 
painted me black, with here and there a line of red and white on the face 
and shoulders. I performed the same duty towards him, and we then re- 
sumed our paddies, and pushed ‘in « slanting direction for the shore. The 
tide now ran down against us, and we could nardly stem it, and finding our- 
selves opposite a beach clear of trees for a quarter of a mile, we agreed to 
ran on shore to look for a large stone. We soon found one which answered 
our parpose, and paddling off again to three or four hondred yards, we 
made the stone fast to the bow-rope of our boat, and anchored the canoe with 
it. Having succeeded in this, we got out the fishing-lines ; and with a raw 
piece of meat as a bait, we soon had several fish in the canoe. After which 
we put on no more baits, but pretended to fish till the tide slackened, when 
we lifted our anchor and recommenced vur paddling to the northward. 

At night we landed on a rock, close to the beach, having well reconnoi- 
tred before it was dark to see if there were any canoes or Indians to be 
seon on the shore; and thus we continued for five days, during which we 

the mouths of one or two rivers, and had gained, as we suppused 
more than 150 miles along the coast, but how much to the northward, we 
could not tell, as we followed the windings of the shore. We were twice 
obliged to land to obtain water, but we always did so in the day-time, hav- 
ing taken the precaution to black the whole of our bodies and take off our 
trousers before we landed. Oar deer’s flesh was all gone, and we continu- 


ed to live oa fish, cookiag as muchas we could at one time. The collect- 
ing fire-wood was the great risk which we ran ; for we were then obliged to 


land where there was wood 


It was on the sixth day that we were first in | down. 
danger. As we rounded a point, we fell in with another canoe with six or 
seven people in it. They were not more than 300 yards off when we first 


and then watch your opportunity, I will do the same, and perhaps we may 
escape.’ 

“have my kuife, but my Indian is not asleep,’ he replied, ‘ I will wait 
till he is,’ 

‘ What signal shall we make if we succeed ?” said I. 

‘When you are ready lilt your arm up, [ shall understand, and if I am 
ready, I will do the same.’ 

‘ Agreed, and now let us be quiet, for depend upon it our conversation 
has roused them all.’ 

We then composed ourselves, as if to sleep, and remained in that way 
for more than an hour, by which time we were convinced that our captors 
were slumbering. I then drew out my knife, for the Indians had not at- 
tempted to rifle us, and cut the thong which was round my arm without 
awakening the ludian who had the other end in his hand. I remained quiet 
for a quarter of an hour, when the Portuguese lifted up his arm asa signal 
that he was free. 1 listened attentively, and being certain that the Indians 
were asleep, I lifted up my arm also.’ 

Tke Portugnese then rose up carefully, and without noise, stepping past 
the bodies of the Indians, till he was clear of the circle. I did the same, 
and pointed to the muskets which were lying on the grass by the Indians. 
He took up one of them and I another, and we then retreated to a short dis- 
tance. 

‘We must have the other muskets,’ said 1; ‘stay where you are ana [ 
will bring them.’ 

I advanced cautiously and took up the three muskets, and was retreating 
with them, when one of the Indians turned round as if awaking. I ran by 
the Portuguese, and making a sign for him to follow me, we retreated a few 
yards into the wood, where we could watch the Indians without being seen 
ourselves. The Portuguese motioned to be off, but [ detained him, and I 
was right. The Indian roused up and sat upon his haunches, perceived that 
we had escaped, and waked up the others. They started on their feet, look- 
ed round, perceived that the muskets were all gone, and then held a con- 
sultation. At last they appeared to have made up their minds to follow, 
and, if possible,-recapture us, for they went back immediately in the direc- 
tion of the sea. 

‘ Now then we must hide three of the muskets,’ said I, ina whisper, ‘and 
keep the others to defend ourselves.’ 

We examined and found that they were all loaded, and the Portuguese 
then said to me:— 

‘ There are five of them. If they meet with us, and we discharge two 
muskets and we do not kill, we shall be at their mercy. if we do kill, still 
there will be three against two; and we had better carry all the muskets. 
Do you take two, and I will take three.’ 

As I thought he was right I consented, and we now went the same 
path towards the sea which the Indians had done before us in pursuit of us. 
We walked fast, as we knew the Indians would do the same. and they had 
the start of us, so that we were not likely to come up with them, It was 
severe work, but we did not slacken our pace, and before dawn the sea 
was quite visible through the branches of the trees, for we had arrived at 
the outskirts of the wood. 

As soon as we had gained the beach, which was five hundred feet wide, 
we looked round to see if we could perceive the Indians, but we could ob- 

serve nobody, 

‘ Let us, while it is yet dark, go round so as to get on the opposite side of 
the rocks where we were concealed,’ said the Portuguese. ‘ If they are 
there we shall take them by surprise.’ 

Keeping just within the wood, we walked half a mile to the southward 
and then emerged just as the day was breaking, and made for the rocks. As 
soon as we arrived we examined very cautiously before we entered the clefi ; 
but there was nobody there, and the canoe was sufe. 

‘They are not here,’ said 1; ‘ where can they be?’ 

‘ They cannot be far off,’ said the Portuguese. ‘[ suspect they are hidden 
somewhere, and intend to surprise us while we are launching our canoe, 
and when our muskets will be out of our hands.’ 

* Lagree with you; let us now wail at some little distance from the rocks 
till broad daylight, we shall then be secure from surprise.’ 

We did so, and when the sun rose we looked well round but could see 
nobody. We entered the cleft, and were about to lay down the muskets 
and lay hold of the canoe, whed [ perceived a small piece of rock to drop 

This caused me immediately to suspect the truth, and I cried to the 
Portuguese to come back with me. He did so, and I told him that I was 
certain that the Indians had climbed the rock, and were lying down on top 





saw tnem. The Indians stood up in the canoe, looked at us very earnestly, | of it, ready to pounce upon us.’ 


and then perceiving that we were not of their tribe, 1 presume, pulled to- 


wards us. 


We immediately turned and pulled away. They had been fish 


ing, and two of them were pulling up the lines, while the others paddled, 
which gave usa little advantage; bat they nad three paddles and we had 


‘Depend upon it they must be there,’ said the captain, when I mentioned 
the falling piece of rock. ‘Let us walk round and see if we can discover 
them.’ 

Ve did so, but they were too well concealed. 
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‘But what must be done now?’ said he. ‘ It is useless our attempting 
to clamber to the top of the rock, for no one cculd do it with a musket in 











‘No,’ replied I, ‘that is certain; and if we attempt to bring the canoe 
out of the cleft they may drop down upon us.’ 

‘I think,’ suid he, ‘ihat if we were to goin and take the tow-rope in 
our hands, which is several yards long, we might haul out the canoe by 
it and when‘once it 1s clear of the cleft they cannot move without our seeing 

em. 


* We will try at all events,’ replied [. ‘ Do you stay on the watch whi 
I get hold of the tow-rope and bring it out.’ : ' —" 

The Indians did not expect this mancuvre it was clear. Still keeping 
the muskets in our possession, the butts on the sand, and the muzzles rest- 
ing on our shoulders, we laid hold of the tow-rope, and by great exertion 
hauled the canoe several yards away from between the two rocks, We 
then paused for breath after a minute or two, with our eyes fixed upon 
the top of the rock to see if they moved, and then we hauled it at least a 
hundred yards further off, when for the first time I perceived that the bow 
and arrows were not in the canoe, and that they must have been taken by 
the Indians. 

‘ Then we must haul again,’ said the Portuguese, *when I stated this to 
him, ‘till we are out of bow-shot. Let us put the muskets into the canoe, 
and drag it as fast as we can.’ 

We did so, and gained another hundred yards before we stopped, when 
an arrow was discharged from the summit of the rock, and buried itself in 
the sand close to my feet. 

‘Haul again,’ said the Portuguese, ‘ we are not out of shot yet.’ 

Again we exerted ourselves, and gained another hundred yards, during 
which two more arrows were discharged, and one of them went through 
the left arm of my comrade ; but as it was through the fleshy part, and 
did not touch the bone, it did not disable him. A third arrow was sent 
— us, but did not reach us, and we knew that we were out of dis- 

ance, 


‘Cut the shaft of the arrow, and draw it through the arm,’ said the 
Portuguese. / 

* Not now,’ said I; * they will perceive me doing so, and will think that 
you are disabled. ‘That may induce them to rush upon us, thinking they 
have only one man to deal with.’ 

* Well, it’s no great matter,’ replied he. ‘We must now drag onr canoe 
down to the water and Jaunch her if they will let us. We have outwitted 
them so far.’ 

We now turned the head of the canoe towards the sea, and slowly 
dragged her down; our eyes, as may be supposed, constantly kept upon 
the rock, to see if tne Indians would move, but they did not. They per- 
haps felt that they had no chance with us, having all the fire-arms and an 
open beach in our favour. We launched our canoe without further inter- 
ruption on their part, and in a few minutes, taking care to be out of arrow 
distarice, we passed the rock with our head to the northward. When 
about two miles off we perceived the Indians to descend from the rock 
and walk away into the woods. 


‘Let us praise God for this miraculous escape,’ said I to the Portu- 

guese. 
3 *ITdo; and the holy patron saint who has preserved me,’ replied the 
Portuguese captain, ‘ but I am still heavy at heart. I feel that we have 
escaped only to come into more strange and fresh calamity. I shall never 
get back to Lisbon, that [ feel convinced of. . 

I tried all I could to encourage him, but it was of no avail. He told 
me that the presentimentewas too strong, and could not be overcome by 
any argument. Indeed he appeared to have allowed the idea so to have 
taken possession of his mind that his reason became enervated, and having 
heard how the Indians burnt their prisoners, he talked about martyrdom 
at the stake, and rising up to heaven in great glory, theg to be received 
by the whole body of saints and legions of angels. ~ 

‘What is the use of our thus labouring at the paddle ” said he. ‘ Why 
not at once let us go ashore and receive the crown of martyrdom. I am 
ready ; I long for the hour, and shall rejoice.’ i 

J said all [could to keep him quiet, but it was useless, and such was 
his insanity that he gradually neared the shore by steering against me 
with his paddle, so that I could not prevent it. I had drawn the shaft of 
the arrow through his arm, and he appeared to feel no pain. I expostu- 
lated with him at his keeping the canoe so near to the shore, but he 
smiled and gave no reply. 

We had the stream against us, and made but little way, and it vexed 
me very much to hear him talk so loud as he did, as the Indians must have 
heard him, and I thought would follow us along the coast; but he ran- 
sacked the whole book of martyrs, telling me how one had his body sawn 
in two, another was pinched to death; this one burnt, that tortured ; 
every variety of death he entered upon during the whole of that day with- 
out ceasing. 

1 ascribe much of this to the pain arising from the wounded arm, not- 
withstanding which he paddled with as much vigour as ever, As the 
night came on [ entreated him to hold his tongue, but it was in vain, and 
I felt assured that his reason was quite gone. He continued to talk loud, 
and rave without intermission, and I now considered our fate as sealed. 
We had no water in the boat or provisions of any kind, and | proposed 
that we should heave-to and catch some fish, telling him that if he talked 
we should scare them away. 

This made him quiet for a time, but as soon as we had hooked four or 
five fish, he again commenced his history of the glorious martyrs. I prayed 
him to be silent for a short time at least, and he was so for about four or 
five minutes, when he would break out into some ejaculation which I im- 
mediately stopped. At last he could talk no more for want of water; his 
lips were glued together, and so were mine. Nevertheless I continued 
paddiing for two hours more, when I found by the canoe grounding that 
he had steered her on the beach. There was no help fer it. We landed 
and went in search of water, which we found about half of a mile from 
where our canoe was beached. 

We drank heartily, filled the calabash, and were returning to the canoe, 
when he again commenced talking as loud as ever. I was in great anger, 
but I put my hand before his mouth, beseeching him in a whisper to be 
quiet. As we were doing this we were suddenly sprang upon and seized 
by several Indians, and in a minute were bound hands and feet. 

‘ I knew it, cried the Portuguese, ‘I knew it would be so. Well, Lam 
prepared; are not you, my good friend ? 

I made noreply. I felt that in his madness he had sacrificed his own 
life and mine also; but it was the will of Heaven. The Indians left two 
to guard us, and went down to the canoe, returning with their muskets, 
I soon perceived that they were the same which we had escaped from the 
night before, and the one who had spoken a little English when we were 
first captured now came to me and said, ‘ White man paint like Indian, 
steal gun—ugh.’ 

When the Indians had returned from the canoe our feet were unbound, 
and we were again led away by the leather thong which was fast to our 
arms. The Portuguese now began to find his tongue again, and talked 
incessantly, the Indians not checking him; from which it was evident 
that they were on their own domains. After four hours’ walking they 
kindled a fire and went to repose as before; but this time they took our 
knives from us, and bound our legs so tight that they gave us much pain. 
I did not expostulate, as I knew it was useless. My companion, as the 
thong entered into his flesh, seemed pleased, saying, ‘ Now my martyr- 
dom is commencing.’ . 

Alas! poor man; butI will not anticipate. We travelled three days, 
during which we were supplied with asmall portion of parched Indian c rn 
every day, just sufficient for our sustenance, and no more. On the fourth 
morning the Indians, after an hour’s travelling, sent up some shrill and 
barbarous cries, which I afterwards discovered was their war-whoop.— 
These cries were replied to by others at a distance, and in abouta quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards we found ourselves close to a number of wigwams, 
as they are termed (the Indian houses,) and were soon surrounded by a 
large party of men, women, and children, who greeted us with taunts and 
menaees 

We were led intoa larger wigwam thon the others, where we found 
sevoral Indians of grave aspect assembled, and a man who could speak Eng- 
lish was ordered in as interpreter. He asked us where we caine from in the 
canoe. I replied that we came from the south, but we had been wrecked 
ina big ship, and had taken the canve, which we found on the beach.— 
They’asked no mors questions. We were lea out, and In about an hour af- 
terwards the Indian who had spoken English to us when we were captur- 
ed, came up with two others and painted us black, saying, ‘ The white man 
like paint Black paint good.’ 

I did not know till afterwards that this painting black was a sign that we 
were condemned to death, but so it was. They took off our trousers, the 
only garments we had on, and left us naked. To my surprise they did not 
take the diamond which was sewed up ia leather from off my neck; but as 
I learnt subsequently, the Indians are much given to conjurors and charms, 
weariog many round their own necks and about their persons; and they re- 
spect the charms that their enemies wear, indee are atraid of them, least 
they should be harmed by having them in their possession. We remained 
in a wigwam during that day, with guards over us, The following day we 
were led cut and cast loose, and we found all the Indians, women and child- 
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ren, ranged in two lines, each holding in their hands a club or stick, or rod 
of some ‘description or another. 

We were led to the end of the row, and looked about us in amazement. 
They made us to us which we did not understand, and while we were 
remaining in doubt ag to what was to be our fate, an old woman who had 
been menaciag and grinning at me for some time, and who was the most 
hideous animal that | ever beheld in the shape of a woman, thrust a straw 
into my eye, giving tae most excruciating agony. I was so carried oma by 
rage and pain that | saluted her with a kick in the stomach, which laid her 
doubled up on the ground, expecting to be scalped for so doin the next 
moment. Oa the contrary, the [ndians laughed, while some of the other 
women dragged her away. 

At last the iuterpreter came, and from him we learnt that we had to run 
the gauntlet, and that as soon as we gained the large lodge where we had 
beenexamiued by the old Indiaus on the day previous, that we were sale, 
and that we must run for that as fast aswe could. The Portuguese, who was 
still as mad #3 ever, was then pushed on; be would not run, but walked, 
glorifying in the blows, which showered dowa upon him like hail ; and, 
moreover, he preveated me from running for some time, till I got past bim. 
I had been cruelly punished, and was mad with pain, when [ perceived a 
tall, gaunt [odian waiting for me with a heavy club. Careless uf life or con- 
sequences [ rushed past him, and as I passed I threw out my fist with such 
impetus that, hitting him under the right ear, he fell seuseless, and it ap- 
pears that he never rose again, for the blow killed him; alter which I at last 
gained the council house, and was soon afterwards followed by my com- 
panion, who was streaming with blood. We were then led away and tied 
by our necks to two stakes about twenty yards apart,and there we remain- 
ed all night. 

The Portuguese passed the night in singing, | passed the night in silence 
and prayer. I felt convinced that we were to die, and I feared that it would 
be by fire or torture, for | had heard something of the manner and customs 
of these Indians. 1 made my peace with God as wellas a poor sinner could’ 
prayed for mercy through Jesus Christ, sighed my adieu to Amy, and made 
up my miad to die. 

Early the next morning the Indians brought fire-wood and placed it in 
bundles, round the stakes, ata distance of about fourteen yards {rom the cen- 
tre. They then went to the Portuguese, tied his hands benind him, and ex- 
changed the rope by which he had been fastened for a much stronger one, 
one end of which they fastened to his wrists behind him, and the other to 
thestake. As they left meas I was before, it was plain that the Portuguese 
was to suffer first. They then set fire to the piles of wood which was round 
the stake which were too far from him to burn him, and I could not imagine 
what they intended to do, but you may ccnceive that | was in a state of 
awlul suspense and anxiety, as [ was well convinced that his fate, whatever 
it might be, would be my own. 

During these appalling preparations the Portuguese appeared as if he real- 
ly enjoyed the scene. 

‘ Now, my good friend,’ said he to me, ‘you shall see how I can suffer for 
the true faith. Even a heretic like you shall be converted by my example, 
and I shall ascend to heaven with yoa in my arms. Come on, ye fiends, 
come on ye heathens, and see how a Christian can suffer.’ 

Much as | felt for him aud for myself, [ could not lament that his reason 
had left him, as | thought his sufferings would be less; but his exclamations 
were soon drowned by aloud yeil from all the Indians, who all rushed upon 
my companion. 

For a moment or two they were crowded so thick round him that I could 
not perceive what they were doing, but after that they separated, and I be- 
held him bleeding profusely, his ears and nose having been cut off and a 
broken iron ramrod passed through both cheeks. And now a scene took 
piace at the remembrance of which, even now, my blood curdles. Some 
caught up the burning sticks and applied them to his flesh, others stuck him 
full of smal! splints, the ends of which they lighted. The Indian warriors 
shot at him with muskets loaded with powder only, so as to burn him terri- 
bly on every part of the body. The women en up handfuls of lighted 

ashes and showered them down on him, so that the ground he walked upon 
was a mass of burning embers, and he walked upon fire. 


Red-hot irons were now brought forward, and his back seared in all parts | 


his tormentors seeking out where they could give him the most pain. At 
last one applied the bot iron to his eyes and burnt them out. Imagine my 
feelings at this horrid scene—imagine the knowledge that this was to be 
also my fate in a short time; but, whatis more strange to tell, imagine, 
madain, my companion not only deriding his torturers, but not flinching 
from the torture; on the contrary, praising God for bis goodness in thus al- 
lowing him to be a martyr for the true faith, offering bis body to their in- 
flictions, and shouting manfully; but such was the behaviour of my insane 
rend and this behaviour appeared to give great satisfaction to the In- 
ians. 

For nearly two hours did this torture continue, his body was black and 
bloody all over, and the smell of the burning flesh was horrible; but by 
this time it appeared as if he was much exhausted, and, indeed, appeared 
to be almost insensible to pain. He walked round the stake as before upon 
the burning coals, but appeared not to know when further torture was ap- 

lied to him or not. He now saug hymns in Portuguese in a low veice, for 
1@ was much exhausted. Soon afterwards he staggered and fell down with 
his face upon the barning embers, but even the flesh of his face grilling as 
it were, appeared to have no effect upon him. An Indian then went up to 
him, and with his knife cut a circle round his head, and tore off the whole 
scalp, flesh and hair together, and when be had done this the old woman 
who | bad saluted with a kick before I ran the gauntlet, and who had his 
ears hanging on her veck to a string, lifted up a handful of burning coals 
and put them upon his bleeding head. 

This seemed to rouse him, He lifted up his head, but his features were 
no longer to be distinguished, as his face was burnt toa black coal, and he 
said, ‘Take me, ye holy saints. Angels, receive me,’ and, to my great 
astonishinent, he again rose on bis Jegs, and tottered round and round for 
a few minutes. At last be sank down, with bis back against the stake and 
one of the Indians cleaved his brain with his tomabawk; and thus ended 
- life and the misery of my unfortunate companion—and it was now my 

urn. 

‘Well,’ thought I, ‘it is but two hours of suffering, and then I shall be 
beyond their malice. May God have mercy upon my soul.’ 

The same preparations were now made for me. I was fastened with the 
stout rope, and my urms tied behind me, the wood was fired, ana one of the 
chiefs was harranguing the Indians. He finished, the low yell was given, 
when the old woman who I had before meutioned ran up to me, and say- 
ing something which I could not understand, put her bend upon me. 

When she did this the other Indians, who were about to rush on me, 
drew back with signs of disappointment on many of their wild counte- 
nances. The chief then went into the council-house, leaving me tied 
where I was, and the wood burning around me, the mass of Indians stand- 
ing about as if waiting the decision of the chiefs. After a time three In- 
dians, one of which was the interpreter, came up to me, and kicking aside 
the burning poles cast me loose. 

{ asked the interpreter what he was about to do. He replied,‘ You kill 
Indian here (pointing to his own ear), you kill him dead. Squaw lose 
husband—want another—take you—stead of him.’ 

They led me to the council-house before the chiefs. The old woman 
whom I had kicked was there. It was her husband that I had killed by 
the blow behind the ear, and she had claimed me in his stead, and, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, her claim was allowed, and { was made 
over to her, and received into the tribe. Strange custom for a woman to 
marry the murderer of her husband, but still such it was, and thus did [| 
find myself freed from the stake when I least expected it. The principal 
chief made me a speech which was interpreted, in which he told me that 
I was now the husband of Manon, and was one of their own tribe, that I 
moust be strong in war, and must hunt and procure venison for my family. 

They then washed off the black paint, and after a few more speeches 
and ceremonies, | was banded over to the hideous old hag, whose neck 
was still decorated with the two ears of my companion. To say that I 
would have preferred the torture would be saying too much, but that I 
loathed the creature to excess was certain. However, I said nothing, but 
allowed her to take me by the hand and lead me to her wigwam. As soon 
as we were in she brought me some venison, which I ate greedily, for I 
had had nothing for thirty-six hours. She then offered me the leggings, as 
they cail them, which the Indians wear, and the other portions of the To- 
dian dress, which probably belonged to her late husband. I pat them on 
as I was glad to cover my nakedness, and, worn out with walking and ex. 
ertion, I first thanked God for my miraculous preservation, and then laid 
down and fell into a deep sleep. ‘ 





‘ ‘ 
THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES. 
A TALE OF THE SHORT WAR, 
Continued from the Albion of last week, 

Ata short distance {rom the scene of the adventure narrated, was a wide 
clearing, extending for about three miles along the shore. [t had origin- 
ally been part of a palmetto field covering the bank of the river for the 
breath of half a mile. at which distance a limit was put to it by the colos 
- stems of the aboriginal forest. The clearing had been made by the 
2urning of the palmettos, in whose place a carpet of luxuriant grass had 


natural hedges of myrtle, mangrove, palm, and tulip trees, giving to the 
whole tract of land of a beaut'ful cial park. Here and 
there, through the Sctashes of the sycamore and cotton trees, small swirls 
of smoke were seen curlin upwards, telling of the presence of man, and 
on nearer inspectiun there Retin visible, under various of the groups of 
trees, one or more buts, surrounded by little plantations of Indian corn and 
tobacco, and forming collectively a scattered hamlet of some fifty habita- 
tions. 

No particular rule had been observed in the architecture of these modest 
dwellings, whose builders had been more rema-kable for indolence than 
for refinement of taste, and had carefully avoided overworking themselves 
during their construction. The simplest materials had sufficed, and had 
been used in the same rough state in which nature afforded them. The 
walls were constracted of the smaller boughs of the cotton-tree, with 
Spanish moss stuffed into the interstices. Instead of the clapboards, 
wherewith, to the west of the Alleghany range, the dwellings of the poorer 
class of the country people are usually roofed, the palmetto reed had been 
made use of, a selection that gave the hamlet a peculiar air of rustic sim- 
plicity. The houses were for the most part without windows, and their 
interior received light through the chimney or door, which latter, instead of 
being wood, consisted of a buffalo hide suspended in front of the doorway, 
and thrown back during the day upon the low roof. The principal charm 
of the village, however, lay not in its style of building, but in the manner 
in which the humble dwellings seemed to nestle under the numerous clus- 
ters of trees. The universal cleanliness and abseace of all offal formed 
another remarkable feature, and went far to increase the favourable impres- 
sion made by the delightful situation of the hamlet. It was truly a lovely 
spot, as its ruins still show. The broad Natchez flowing majestically by, 
on its way to the sea; the dark frame-work of cypresses and mangroves 
fringing its shores, their tall shadows reflected in the clear waters; the in- 
numerable groups of trees, with huts peeping out of their shade like so 
many hermitages; and finally, the spacious clearing itself, enclosed at either 
end by the waving palmettos, and bounded on the third side by a wall of 
gigantic and venerable trees, gave to the whole scene an air of enchanting 
repose and seclusion. 

The inhabitants of this retired spot, although offering fewer charms than 
did their residence, were in many respects scarcely less interesting. In 
front of the foremost hat was assembled a group of creatures with dark 
ahining skins, which, at a first glance, and owing to their comicai move- 
ments, might well have been taken for a herd of apes. Now, like those 
animals they leaped the hedges and bushes, and then, like snakes, wound 
along the ground, or rolled down the river bank with a rapidity of motion 
that the eye could scarcely follow. Further on in the village were seen 
lads of a maturer age, practising warlike games and exercises. They were 
performing the spy-dance. Whilst one party crept stealthily over the 
grass, others lay upon the ground in a glistening posture, and with their 
ears pressed to the earth, strove to distinguish the movements of their an- 
tagonists. At last, when the two parties had approached each other, they 
sprang suddenly up, and forming themselves in Indian file, commenced a 
combat in which they dealt furious blows with their bluut wooden toma- 
hawks, exhibiting in every movement an extraordinary degree of activity 
and natural grace, Little interest was shown in these evolutions by the 
adult inhabitants of the village, whose extreme apathy and indifference 
contrasted curiously with the display of violent exertion on the part of the 
young Indians. Before the open doors of the huts sat the squaws and 
their daughters, stripping the maize from the ear, beatug hemp, or picking 
‘\obacco; the children, who, according to Indian custom, are from their 
very birth kept in an upright posture, hanging against the outer walls on 
long concave boards or pieces of bark, to which their hands and feet were 
fastened by thongs of buffulo hide, their only garment a strip of calico 
round the hips. 

At a short distance from the upper part of the clearing stood two wooden 
huts, which might have passed for two of the school or meeting-houses 
often met with in the American back-woods. Like the other dwellings 
composing the hamlet, they were propped against the sycamore-trees, but 
they were distinguished by their larger dimensions and, more careful 
style of building, by the bowers of palm and mangrove that surrounded 
them, and the plots of smooth turf before their doors. In front of one of 
these little houses, and in the centre of the lawn, about fifty men were 





squatted upon the ground, enveloped in a thick cloud of smoke, proceeding 
from rome ge three to five feet in length, with which all of them 
were provided. ‘They were attired in hunting-shirts, open in front, and 
showing the naked breast down to the wampum girdle, to which a second 
garment reaching to the knee, was attached. Instead of the shaved head 
and scalping-tuft adopted by many Indian tribes, they wore the whole of 
their hair. They appeared to have taken their places according to their 
rank, the inner half-circle being composed of the older warriors, whilst the 
yeung men formed a second and third line. In the centre of the curve 
sat an old warrior, on whom the eyes of the assembly were respectfully 
fixed, and whose remarkable exterior, combiued with the deference showa 
him, bespoke the chief of the tribe. It would be difficult to imagtne a 
more singular, and at the same time interesting-looking person, than this 
old mau, whose body seemed to consist of nothing but skin and bone. All 
the coarse and fleshy portions of his frame were dried up, and only veins 
and sinews remained. His open hunting-shirt disclosed a breast far broad- 
er than that of any one of his companions, resembling a board that had 
been chopped and backed, so covered was it with the scars of many wounds. 
The chief characteristic of his countenance was a gloomy stoical gravity, 
mingled with a resigned expression, telling a tale of many a fearful strug- 
gle, and of grievous mental suffering. The fall of his tribe, and seven 
years’ exile, had brought about this change in the Miko of the Oconees. 

The old man is Tokeah, who, driven by the Americans from his hunting 
grounds, has taken refuge with the remnant of his tribe, upon Mexican 
territory. Canondah is his daughter, and the young man whom she rescued 
trom the jaws of the alligator is an English midshipman belonging to a 
frigate employed in sounding the entrances of the Mississippi, preparatory 
to the expedition against New Orleans. Whilst away from his ship on a 
turtling party, he and two of his comrades have been captured by Lafitte, 
the famous French pirate, whose chief haunt was on the island of Barataria, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, whence, from amidst shoals and swamps impenetrable 
to those unacquainted with their intricacies, he issued forth to commit de- 
predations on the high seas, and especially in the Mexican Gulf. During an 
inland excursion, about two years previous to the date of this tale, Lafitte 
discovered the Indian village on the Natchez, and was at first about to at- 
tack and plunder it; but the determined attitude of its defenders, and still 
more, the reflection that their alliance might be useful to him against the 
Louisianian authorities, who had set a price upon his head, induced him to 
change hisintention, and to hold out the right hand of good fellowship to 
thered men. Tokeah, whose ruling passion is hatred of the Americans, 
gladly coucluded an alliance with the pirate, who professed an equal de- 
testation of them. The Frenchman speedily ingratiated himself with the 
old chief, with whom he bartered a portion of his plunder for provisions of 
various kinds; and after atime, Tokeah, unsuspicious of the real character 
of his disreputable ally, whom he believed the chief of an independent tribe 
living on the sea-shore, promised him Rosa in marriage, aN arrangement to 
which, as has already been seen, the poor girl was any thing but a consent- 
ing party. 

‘Early upou the morrow of the arrival of the midshipman, upon whom 
our author has bestowed the unromantic name of James Hodges, the Oconee 
warriors depart on a hunting expedition, and the wounded man is removed 
to a hut in the village. During their absence, Canondah, at the entreaty of 
Rosa, between whom and the young Englishmar a kindness has grown up 
during the convalescence of the latter, and who feats for his life should 
Tokeah discover him, disguises the midshipman in Indian paint and apparel, 
supplies him with arms, and explains to him the road to New Orleans, which 
he trusts to find occupied by British troops. She bas guided him through 
the swamp and ferried him across the Sabine, when some words she lets 
fall apprise hit of the peril she and Rosa will be in from ber father’s anger, 
when o returns from hishunting party, and is infurmed by the squaws 
of the evasion of one of the detested Americans, to which nation he will 
naturally feel assured that the English midshipman belongs. To avert all 
danger from the heads of his deliverers, the young man then wishes to go 
back to the village, but this the noble-minded girl refuses to allow, and 
pushes off her canoe faom the shore, to which all his entreaties are insuffi- 
cient to induce her to return. Sne retraces her steps to the hamlet, and 
shat ap in ber wigwam with Rosa, awaits, in alarm and deep dejection, ber 
father’s return from the chase. 

Twenty four hours had elapsed, during the whole of which time Canon- 
dah had not left her hut, nor had any of the squaws been to visit her. At 
last, towards morning, the voices of men were heard upon the shore. It 
was Miko and his hunters. His daughter rose, her knees trembling under 
her, and looked out of the window. She saw the old squaws whispering 
to the men, and pointing to the wigwam in which the Englishman baa 
dwelt. Presently the Miko entered his hut, followed by several warriors, 
and Canondah stepped forward to welcome her father. With her 





hands carelessly folded upon her throbbing bosom, she silently awaited his 
commands. 


‘The men of the Oconees,’ lie began, after a pause, during which he 

: 4. g 
| seemed to read his daughter's sou!, ‘have told their Miko that a messenger 
| from the chief of the Salt Lake has reacbed his wigwam, Why do not my 


Sprung up, dotted with gro ps of magnificent trees, aud intersected by | eyes behold him?’ 











“The ~~ a girl made no reply, but remained with her eyes fixed upon 


the groun 

. fins Canondah so forgotten ber father’s blood as to bring a Yankee into 
his wigwam, and to show him the path that leads to the — of the pale 
faces?’ * The Miko thought he had a daughter,’ said the old man, with the 
most cutting scorn: ‘but Canondabh is not the daughter of the Miko of the 
Oconees. Go,’ continued he, in an accent of u e disgust; ‘ a mis- 
erable Seminole deceived her mother, and gave life to a traitress.’ : 

On penreag, Seco terrible words, the maiden sunk to the nd as if 
struck by lightning, and, writhing like a worm, crept to her father’s feet, 
and laid bold ofhis garment, He pushed her from him with ae. 

‘Go,’ said he ; ‘ she sang in the ears of the Miko, and implored Great 
Spirit to protect him, whilst she cherished and concealed the foe of his race. 
Therefyre could not the White Rose sing the night-song, because the egy 
was waiting for her in the forest. ‘The Miko has nourished a snake in his 
bosom, his beaver-skins have been thrown away, and the White Rose has 
broughta spy into his wigwam to betray him to his foes. In afew suns 
he and his will be bunted by their enemies like the wild panther of the 
furests,’ 

An angry how! escaped the Indians, and two of the most ferocioas looking 
glided towards the curiain of Rosa’s apartment. Canondah was lying speech- 
less, apparently almost senseless, upon the ground, but hardly had the red 
men taken a step, when she suddenly stood before them, 

“It is I,’ she cried ; ‘ it is Canondah, who guided the are face across the 
swamp, and showed him the path he should follow. The White Rose knows 
it not, 

Scatcely had she spokes, when the curtain was lifted and Rosa appeared. 
The Indian girl clasped her in her arms as if to shield her from harm; and 
the two aeliew stood with drooping heads before the incensed Miko. The 
eyes of the chief had followed the rapid muvement of his daughter, and he 
appeared astounded at the boldness with which she interposed be- 
tween him and the intended sacrifice to his wrath, On beholding Rosa, a 
grim smile distorted his features ; he made one step forward, and raised his 
knife. 

‘It was I!’ cried the affrighted Canondah. 

‘No!’ exclaimed Rosa, in trembling tones ; ‘I it was who brought the 
white youth into the wigwam.’ 

The Miko stood like one petrified. Gradually, however, the gene- 
rous rivalry and self-devotion of the two beautitul beings that stood before 
him produced its effect on his eavage nature. The expression of his features 
softened. 

‘Go,’ sad he with bitter scorn; ‘does Canondah think the Miko a fool, 
and that his eyes do not see who brought the white spy into the wigwam? 
It was the foot of Canondah that opened the path, but the treacherous tongue 
of the White Rose prevailed with her to do it.’ 

‘ Will my father,’ said Canondah, folding her hands humbly on her breast 
—‘ will my father loosen the tongue of his daughter ?’ 

A long pause ensued, during which anger and paternal feeling held a 
visible contest in the bosom of the deep-moved chief. Finally, the latter 
prevailed. 

‘ Canondah may speak.’ 

* My father, the white youth has sworn to me that he is no spy, and not 
one of the Yenghees. Hy is from the island of the foolish chief, the land 
of which you have told me that it iscold and icy. His people are on the 
war-path against our foes, the Yengheese. Jt is buta few suns since he and 
his friends came across the great salt lake ; they will go up the great river 
and burn the wigwams of our enemies. The chief of the Salt Lake, he 
says, is a thief, who overpowered him and his brothers whilst they caught 
oysters and turtle, and took them to his wigwam. He escaped, and for eight 
suns he suffered hunger. His people will hang the chief of the Salt e 
by the neck to a tree. See, father, thy daughter delivered him from the jaws 
of the great water-snake, and he was already nearly dead He has retarned 
to his brothers, to lift the hatchet against your foes. He is no spy ; his hands 
are soft, and he was weak.’ 

‘ Has Canondah more lies to tell her father?’ said the old man, in a mild- 
ertone. ‘Her tongue is very nimble.’ 

The abashed maiden cast her eyes to the ground. Her words, however, 
had visibly made a deep impression upon the Miko, and he remained for a 
while sunk in reflection. Tokeah wasa savage by birth, habit, and educa- 
tion ; but he was neither bloodthirsty nor cruel Under other circumstances 
and in a civilized land. he might have been ahero, a benefactor of thou- 
sands or millions of bis fellow creatures; but in this wild condition, de- 
spised, goaded and insulted as he felt himself, his better feelings blanted, 
and his whole nature soured by real and fancied injuries, what wonder was 
it that he raised his knife even against his own daughter, entering the hut as 
he did with the full persuasion that the young man she had sheltered wasa 
spy and emissary of his bitterest foes? : : 

The account given of bimself by the midshipman, and the imputations cast 
by him on the chief of the Salt Lakes, as Lafitte is called by the Indians, 
receive strong confirmation from two handbills, which Tokeah, who has 
learned to read English in the course of his long intercourse with the white 
men, has torn, during his recert expedition, from a wall in one of the new 
Louisianian setilements. One of these papers is a proclamation by the au- 
thorities of Louisiana, enumerating the crimes and cruelties of the pirate of 
Barataria, and offering a reward of five hundred dollars forhiv head. The other 
is an address to the citizens of the state, summoning them tu the defence of 
their country against the British. Notwithstanding this corroborative evi- 
dence of the correctness of his daughter's statement, Tokeah, unwilling to 
remain with the smallest doubt upon his mind, or to risk the discovery of 
the nook in which, for seven years, he has been unseen by an American eye, 
sets off with a party of warriors in pursuit of the young Englishman. The 
ensuing chapter, the last of the first volume, we will translate with small 
abridgment, and therewith, for the present, conclude our extracts. 

The mood of mind in which we left our young Englishman may aptly be 
compared with that of the assassin neophytes, whom, according to the tale, 
the Old Man of the Mountain was wont to introduce into an enchanted gar- 
den, peopled with ravishing houris, whence, after a short enjoyment of the 
most voluptuous delights, he again thrust them forth into the dark and dis- 
mal night of the desert, with nothing remaining of their past pleasures save 
a wild confusion of the senses, a chaos of images and visions, and a burning 
desire to recover the lost paradise. True it is, as our readers know, that the 
young sailor had no such enjoyments to regret, and equally true that his own 
wish had driven him from his Eden; but he nevertheless experienced the 
tumult and confasion of thought, and the longing to return, above describ- 
ed. It seemed as if the nobler and inferior qualities of his nature were 
striving with him, the two principles alternately, as either got the upper 
hand, impelling him onwards and calling him back. A ful! hour elapsed, 
during which he several times walked away from the shore and then again 
returned to it, until at last he was surprised by the first beams of the sun, 
disclosing to him a scene whose sight assisted him to come to a prompt de- 
cision. 

Agreeably with what Canondah had told him, he found the left bank of 
the Sabine bare of trees, with the exception of a few stunted firs and cedars 
growing alone the shore. Before him was spread a landscape which the 
most skilful pencil could but imperfectly sketch, the most powerful fancy 
with difficulty conceive. It was an interminable tract of meadow land, its 
long grass waving in the morning breeze, presenting an endless succession 
of geutle undulations, whilst in the far distance isolated groups of trees ap- 
peared to rock like ships upon the boundless ocean. Nowhere was a fixed 
point to be seen, and the whole stupendous landscape swam before his eyes, 
waving like the surface of the sea in a soft tropical breeze. Towards the 
north, the plain rose gradually into highlands, between whose picturesque 
clusters of trees his eye penetrated to the extremity of the vast panorama, 
where the bright tints of the landscape blended with those of the horizon. 
Eastward the huge meadows sank down into bottoms, shaded by trees, and 
overgrown with reeds and palmettos, shiuing, as the wiod stirred them, like 
sails in the sunshine. The profound stillness of the sky-bound plain, only 
broken by the splash of the waterfowl, or the distant howl of the savanna 
wolf, and the splendour of the rising sun, imparted an indescribable solem- 
nity and grandeur to thescene. Lower down the river — omens 
groups of trees, amongst which grazed deer, who, with wondering glances, 
seemed to ask the wanderer whence he came ; and alter gazing at him for 
a while, tossed their antlers proudly in the air, and, as if displeased at the 
intrusion upon their territory, paced slowly back into the thicket, The 
whole landscape was dotted with dimivative hillocks of a conical form, the 
habitations of small brown animals, who sat in front of them with their faces 
to the sun, making their breakfast oa the tender grass. : 

The district just described is the wester portion of Louisiana, which, from 
the alluvial land of the Mississippi, Red River, Atchafalaya, and other small- 
er but deep s'reams, swells gradually upwards towards the west, and ends 
in these vast and magnificent savannas. The detached pictures that we 
have laid before our readers, in the endeavour to convey to them some idea 
of the whole, burst at once upon the young Englishman ; and their view 





‘ut him in much the same state of mind with the seaman, who, having left 
bie ship during the night in a frail skiff, finds himself in the morning alone 
upon the wide waters, and hesitates whether he shall not, by one desperate 





| plunge, avoid the misery and suffering thet await him, This feeling of iso- 
-. andl helplessness, like the last grain thrown into the balance, sudden- 
ly terminated the young man’s indecision, aud induced bim to take a step, 


which, whilst it seemed to evsure his own destruction, aitested the triumph 
| of the better principle within him. Hastily »{ipping off his clothes, he tied 
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them in a bundie, and jumping into the chilly stream, ina quarter of an 
hour reached the opposite shore. The parting words of the noble Indien 
girl had decided him to return to the village, and give himself up to the fury 
of the terrible Miko. Any other consideration was subordinate to that gen- 
erous motive. 

Upou reaching the right bank of the river, Hodges proceeded to seek the 
path through the thicket. But the difficulties he encountered were such as 
might well deter the most persevering. The western side of the Sabive, 
like that of the Natchez, is a gentle slope, ending in a ridge which again 
sinks gradually and imperceptibly down to the swamp. ‘T'he black masses 
ot cypress and cedar allowed him to penetrate a few hundred paces through 
them, and to reach the rising ground; but as soon as the descent began, he 
found it impossible to get a step further. The slope was covered witha 
description of tree which he had never before seen or heard of. The stems 
were not thicker than a man’s body, but they grew close together, and were 
covered with thorns as long as his arm. presentiag the appearance of mil- 
lions of brown bayonets, so thickly planted, and so manifold in their direc- 
tion, as scarcely to allow a squirrel to set foot upon the trees on which they 

rew. He tried to call to mind the position of the path along which Canondah 
conducted him ; he investigated every thicket and opening in the bush- 
es, butall in vain; hours passed away and he found it not. When he de- 
tected the trace of footsteps, they invariably proved to be his own. At last 
fortune seemed to smile upon him; he discovered the place where the canoe 
was concealed. He had still long to look, however, before he could find 
the track leading through the forest; and when he did hit upon it, it was so 
intricate, and led in such a zigzag line, now up the slope and then down 
again, that darkness came on, and he had not yet reached the swamp.— 
ungry and fatigued, he returned to the Sabine, and, fully determined to try 
his luck again next morning, he trusted with better success, he loaded the 
canoe upon his shoulders, taunched it upon the water, and rowed to the 
opposite bank, where he had left the provisions with which Canondab had 
supplied him. Taking them with him, he recrossed the river, and after a 
short but hearty meal, busied himself in the preparation of a sleeping place. 
In that heavenly region, nature has supplied the means for a simple, bat 
delightful bed, in the tillandsea or Spanish.moss, whose long, delicate, horse- 
hair-like threads, compose the most luxurious couch. With this moss 
—— now filled the canoe, and carried it to the hiding-place where he 
had found it. This had been selected between two cedars, whose lower 
boughs served as rollers, upon which he had only to raise the boat to be se- 
cure from observation. His gun at his side, and wrapped in his blanket, he 
fell asleep. 


The fatigues of the day procured the young Englishman several hours of 
profound and untroubied slumber, but at the end of that time he was tor- 
mented by a strange dream. He thought he saw the corpse of Rosa and 
Canondah lying pale and bleeding betore him, whilst over them strode a 
fantastical-looking monster, a knife in its claws, levelled at his heart. He 
turned round, he fought and wrestled, and strove to seize his gun. The 
desperate struggle awoke him. , 

hat which been a dream had now become reality. A grim savage 
really stuod over him, one foot upon the canoe, in his hand a tomahawk, 
which he waved above his head with a scow) of triumph. One blow, and 
all would be over. Quick as thought the young Englishman raised his rifle, 
and pointed it at the breast of the Indian, who started on one side. The 
tomahawk descended, but, fortunately for Hodges, his sudden movement 
overturned the canoe at the very moment that the blow fell. This saved 
his lile. Clasping the knees of theIndian with the strength of desperation, 
he brought him to the ground, and threw himself upon him. The deadly 
scalping-knife was about to pierce his heart, when he caught the wrist of 
the savage in his right hand, and with his left clutched his throat. Fora 
moment the Indian struggled, glared at him an expression of inveterate 
hate, and then his breath left him, his features became distorted, and he let 
the knife fall. The next instant it glittered in the hand of Hodges, and the 
Indian lay defenceless, his antagonist’s knee on his breast, awaiting with 
set teeth and staring eyes, the death which he deemed inevitable. Dur- 
ing one second, the young man appeared to hesitate; then he sprang to his 
eet. 

‘Go,’ said he; ‘I will not sully myself with your blood.’ 

_‘ My young brother is really a friend of the red men,’ said a voice behind 
im. 





Hodges turned, and beheld another Indian, a scalping knife in his hand, 
which he seemed about to plunge into his back. Springing on one side, he 
confronted this new foe. 

‘My brother need not fear,’ said the second Indian, behind whom the 
other ad now retreated, not unlike a dog, who, feeling himself guilty of a 
misdeed, creeps, with tail between his legs, behind the back of bis master. 
The new-comer surveyed him with a severe glance, 

‘ Milimach,’ said he, ‘ would have taken a scalp from a sleepiug man, but 
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he has to thank the white youth that his own is still uponhis head. Mili- 
mach has disobeyed the Mico.’ 

‘Are you the Mico?’ cried Hodges—‘ the Mico of the Oconrees?’ 

The old man fixed his calm and penetrating look upon his interrogator, 
and replied with much dignity, ‘My young brother has said it. He has 
aotns to fear ; the Miko stretches out to him his hand, in peace and friend- 
ship.’ 

* Yon the Mico of the Oconees?’ repeated Hodges, grasping the Indian’s 
hand, and heartily shaking it. ‘I am delighted to see you; and to say the 
truth, | was on my way to your village.’ 

‘The maidens,’ said the chief, ‘ told the Mico that the son of the great 
father who‘owns the two Conadas, had escaped from the chief of the Salt 
Lake, and sought shelter in his wigwam. My eyes have seen, and my soul 
believes what is true. But my brother bas travelled very little of the path 
leading to his people.’ 

‘I will tell you why,’ said the young man. ‘ You have an excellent gir! 
for a daughter—Heaven bless her !—and she and that angel, Rosa, were 
like sisters to me. I would gladly have remained longer, had not the voice 
of duty called me away. But when your daughter left me upon the other 
side of the river, something escaped her that made it my first duty to return 
to your wigwam.’ 

‘I'he chief bad listened with much attention. ‘What did my daughter 
whisper in the ear of my young brother ?’ said he 

‘Few words,’ was the reply, ‘ but weighty ones. I understood that the 
poor girls would suffer for their goodness to me; and that, suspecting 
be had brought a Yankee spy into your wigwam, you would perhaps kill 

em.’ 

*‘ And my brother ?’ said the Miko. 

. Ban himself bound to return, to avert the danger from their innocent 
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The Indian stood for a while in silent reflection. Then his countenance 
brightened, and once more he stretched out his hand to the Englishman, to 
whom his sign of good will was rendered the more welcome by the ap- 
pearance ot a long line of savages who just then glided out of the thicket, 
and ranged themselves behind their leader. 

‘Does my brother wish to go io the village of the whites?’ said Tokeah 
after a pause. 

‘I do wish,’ said Hodges, ‘to rejoin my ship as soon as possible. Iam a 
British officer, and must not be wanting at my post.’ 

The Indian shook his head. ‘The Miko,’ said he, ‘ knows the sons of the 
great father of the Canadas ; he has lifted the war-hatchet with them against 
the Yankees. Great warriors are they, but in our forests blind as the night 
owl. My brother would never reach his people; he would perish of hun- 
ger in the wide wilderness. See,’ continued he, pointing to a group of 
trees that appeared like a black speck on the distant horizon, ‘ my brother 
will go to those trees, but when he gets there, his head will dance and turn 
round, and he will wander in a circle, like a dog pursuing his own tail. In 
a hundred snns he will not find his way out of the meadows.’ 

The comparison was not a very elegant one; but a single glance at the 
vast plain before him, convinced the young man that the Indian spoke the 
trath. 


‘ Answer mo one question,’ said he. ‘ Have the maidens nothing to fear, 
and will the Miko generously furgive them for having brought a stranger 
into bis wigwam ?” 

‘The Miko will look upon his Caughters with a well-pleased eye.’ 

‘ Then I have nothing to do but to be off as quickly as possible. Jf} can 
= get to the Mississippi, | shall find our ships there.’ 

he Indian seemed to reflect. ‘ My brother's path is very long,’ said he, 
*and the canoes of his people are far away. His great father has many 
warriors, but the Yankees have more. will my bruther listen to the words 
of an old man, who has seen many summers, and whose hair is grey with 
age and sorrow 7’ 
Hodges bowed his head, perhaps even lower than he intended to do. 
_‘Let my young brother return to the wigwam of the Mico. The war- 
rior will smoke with him, and the maidens will sing in bis ears. In two 
suns the chief of the Salt Lake will come. To him will the Miko whisper. 
and he will take my brother in his canoe and restore him to his people.’ 
‘The chief of the Salt Lake! The pirate take me back to my people ?; 
exclaimed — shaking his head,‘ My dear Miko, you are vastly mis- 
taken. He will take good care not to do so, for his welcome would be a 


halter.’ 


‘ Ie the chief of the Salt Lake also at war with my brother's tribe ?’ inquir- 
od the Miko. 





‘ Not at war ; but he is a pirate, who robs and plunders wherever he goes, 
and, if taken, will of course be hung.’ 

The countenance of the Indian darkened, and Hodges feared that he had 
touched a dangerous string. 

‘ My brother is right,’ said Tokeah; ‘he must go. But, if he will re- 
main, the wigwam of the Miko is open to him; the White Rose will cook 
his venison, and he shal! be the son of Tokeah.’ 

The Englishman took the old warrior’s hand, and pressed it kindly. 

‘ When the Oconees,’ said he, adopting the Indian phraseology, ‘ have 
sworn to their Miko to lift the war-hatchet in his behalf, they must keep 
their word, or they are dogs. Even so must the son of the great father of 
the Canadas observe the oath that he has taken. He must hasten to his 
brothers, or he will be looked upon as a coward, and his name will be spo- 
ken with contempt.’ 

These words, uttered with feeling and emphasis, were decisive. The 
chief nodded his approbation. 

* The sun was low behind the hills,’ said he, ‘ when my young brother 
approached the wigwam of Tokeah, and the chief was buried in sleep. 

is footsteps must not be seen by the white men. Will my brother swear 
by Him whom the Oconees call the Great Spirit, and the pale-faces name 
their God, that he will not betray Tokeah to his enemies ? 

‘ L swear it solemnly.’ 

* Will he promise never to say that the Miko and the chief of the Salt 
Lake have been friends ” 

‘I promise that also,’ replied Hodges, after a brief pause. 

‘ Then may the bones of his fathers moulder in peace,’ said the old man, 
laying his hands on the shoulders of the Englishman. ‘ The Miko will 
clear his brother’s path from chorns, and his runners shall show him the 
way to the Coshattoes. But my brother is hungry,’ he added, ‘and his 
path is a long one.’ 

He made a sign to his followers, and one of them emptied a hunting- 
pouch upon the grass; the Miko sat down, and, beckoning Hodges to do 
the same, offered him some cold game, of which he himselt sparingly par- 
took. A handful of roasted corn, and a calabash of tolerable wine, com- 

leted the repast. The meal dispatched, Tokeah rose, nodded ina friend- 
y manner, and plunged into the forest, followed by all but one of the In- 
dians. Hodges cast a last glance after their dark figures, as they disap- 
peared between the trees, and then seized the canoe to carry it to the wa- 
ter. Upon reaching the opposite shore, the Indian concealed the boat 
amongst the bushes, and started offacross the prairie at a pace with which 
the young Englishman had some difficulty in keeping up. 


or 


BIRBONIANA. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 

In England we have our trades and our professions ; abroad, all callings 
are trades; medicine is a trade; theology a trade; law no better. With 
us, the title of professor carries with it something of rank, being always 
conferred by authority, and not, as in Italy, a dignity at once self-imposed 
and assumed by any party who chooses to adopt it. Furthermore, at home 
it must be a grave subject indeed that is entitled to the honour of being 
represented by a professor ; whilst abroad, the commonest accomplish- 
ments are raised to the dignity which we restrict to science ; and every 
private teacher of fencing, fiddling, juggling, and dancing, affixes protes- 
sor to hiscard. ‘The art of cheating, ngannazione, seems to be at present 
the only one in Italy irrepresented, e0 nomine, by a teacher. Whether it 
be that there is properly no such art, but, as was formerly alteged of rhet- 
oric, that every man persuades best in the subject of his own craft, the 
principles of cheating in like manner vary with the occupation of the 
cheater ; or because, where all men are more or less proficients, the in- 
structions of a professor may be dispensed with. Nevertheless, if mere 
pre-eminence in the dark dexterity of imposing on one’s neighbour de- 
served this coronal, whose brows were fitter to wear it than yours, ye pro- 
fessors of natural history and of virti, with whom ingannation is but a 
collateral branch of these your severer studies? The very name of natu- 
ralist, which in England falls so refreshingly on our ears, accustomed as 
we are to link with it the memory of such men as White, Ray, Derham, 
Darwin, Paley, and a host of others, there, is but too frequently bestowed 
on aclass of dishonest collectors, who fill their rooms (which they dub 
their museum) with a collection of modern mummies, and study nature 
but to jocky amateurs in the sale of her specimens! Nor is the man called 
antiquaro in Italy, a whit a better representative of him whom we so de- 
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it as though it were a must be; and if you followed the contadino to th® 
dealer, (who, after you, becomes his next resource,) you »would find that; 

though the forrer now asks pauls for piastres, and is content to substitute 

baiocchi for pauls, the dealer is obdurate, and leaves his wares still upon 

his hands. 

Some, ignorant of the ways of dealers, persuade themselves that if they 
go to a well-recommended shop, they m ay, by paying somewhat hi 
than they would elsewhere have done, secure themselves from all risk of 
imposition ; and this brings us to notice that, in accordance with this well- 
known delusion of our countrymen, (for such we believe it to be,) the 
‘ Antiquari’ are fond of dividing themselves into three classes, w 
the first is supposed to consist entirely of Galant’ womini, in which confeas- 
edly small class every one would place himself: the second of mezzo Ga- 
lant’ uomini, or halt honest men, of whom the first division reports, that it 
is a well-dressed, wel!-spoken, and well-instituted order, ma astuto assaé? 
and a third, which even they will tell you is their larger body, constituted 
of aset of ill-dressed, uneducated, ill-looking, unmannerly fellows, whom- 
it would be unsafe to meet with an antique ring on your fiuger after dark, 
and without the city walls. Of this last class, number three, class number 
one is particularly desirous to impress you with a salutary awe, lest 
should unfortunately become its victim. its members, so they will tell you, 
have occasionally something pretty for sale; but then who, save themselves 
and their ally the devil, knows out of what tomb it has been plucked 
night, or what conditions are annexed to its possession; aud whether, af- 
ter it has been purchased, the police shall not come and seize both it and 
its possessor? Thus one class of reputable shopkeeping rogues speaks of 
its peripatetic rivals, who, as they do not purchase, can affurd to dispose of 
their things cheaper than those who have to pay both purchase and ware- 
house dues, making them very wrathful in consequence. The number of 
antiquaries, as compared with the whole population, would make a far groa- 
ter statistical return than most persons are aware of, who believe the race 
to be confined to that half-dozen of shopkeepers who write their tile over 
the door; these being, in fact, but a small fraction of that large community 
which, like the beetle called necrodios, preys both upon the living and the 
dead. Besides the regular shopkeeper, who sells the whole statue, and 
undertakes excavations on his own account, there is, in the next place, the 
stall-keeper, whose commerce is in fragments, and who makes his small 
profits upon toes and fingers, (he having received certain of the unsaleable 
refuse from some richer antiquary, committed to his charge on ce! tain con- 
ditions, as the oranges that are offered in London in the streets are consign- 
ed by the wealthier to the poorer Jews to traflic in,) squats himself down in 
the neighbourhood of some piazza, church, or other place of public resort, 
where, under favour of a shower, he is enabled to dispose of bis bits of 
| rosso antico, and pavonazzo, which then exhibit ali their hues, polished and 
| Shining inthe rain. There is a third class who have two callings; a prin- 
cipal one—some petty trade, a tobaconist, a printseller, er a chemist—to 
which they add that of odds and ends. These ihey buy from the peasants 
on market-days; and some there are, more active thao their neighbours, 
who make a very early start to anticipate their arrival; and many a long 
and weary mile will they trudge, far, far beyond the tumb of Cecilia Me- 
tella, or the Ponte Molle, betore it is day, each striving to outstrip the other, 
and be first to greet the simple contadini on their road Romewards from 
Tivoli, Frescanti, Valmontone, or Veii. Alas! and notwithstanding all 
the pains they take, they frequently make bad purchases, and are duped by 
the superior cunning of other antiquaries at a distance, who have been 
tampering with the peasants, and have given them counterfcvilsto sell. Thas 
do antiquaries, like whitings, prey upon each other, illustrating their own 
proverb, ‘ Mercantia non vuol ni amici ni parenti.’ You become also, after 
atime, acquainted with a particular set of dealers, not from themselves, 
for they have no direct communication with the part of the town you inhab- 
it, nor yet from the shop antiquaro, who would gladly ignore the existence 
of such people, but from certain fellows called mezzani or go-betweens, 
whose office it is to prow] about in quest of those who frequent uld curiosity 
shops; whom they will track to their hotels, and fish out presently from 
couriers, or waiters, what class of things his Excellency buys. These men 
are perhaps the greatest rogues in Christendom ; sometimes they take your 
side; sometimes gently hint that your most esteemed person is somewhat 
hard upon their friend; they wink knowingly when you say something meant 
to be smart, and they will expostulate earnestly, and make it quite a per- 
sonal affair if their friend protests and retuses to listen to the instances in 
your favour. 

Lastly, when the purchase has been effected, they will stay to congrata- 
late you on the bargain you are sure to have made under their auspices ; 











signate, than is the soi-disant professor of taxidermy and seller of em- 


and to announce to you that they have still some other ignoramuses in petto 


balmed pole-cats of our own naturalist. Not that our thoroughbred anti- for your excellency to pigeon! Even when you dont buy, they suppress 


quary at home stands high in our classification of English citizens. It was 
not as a reward for tracing sites, by following the vestiges of dry rubbish 
near a place ending in ches¢er, that a mural crown [probably a chaplet of 
wallflowers] was devised by the Romans; and we, too, have a weakness 
for ong Sry precedents of eur fellow-citizens according to their use- 
fulness. e have no sympathy with soulless bodies; with miserly old 
men of starved affections, who are too parsimonious even for the gout ; 
who prefer bronze puétini to babies in flesh, and marble mistresses to a | 
fond and pleasing wife! But this is their affair, not ours; if they choose 
thus to sacrifice to the cold manes of antiquity the sweetest and most en- 
dearing sympathies of life, the sacrifice and the loss is their own; whilst 


But in Ltaly, where all the world pretend to be antiquaries, the ignorance 


lous. Nosooner has the adventurer who prints himself antiquary, begun 
to cheat his way on a little, then he addresses himself boldly to some venal 
professor of archeology too poor to refuse the bribe ; who fora small con- 
sideration undertakes to decipher his inscriptions for him, to teach him 
his history, to furnish him with learned conjectures, and to praise his | 
goods, which lastis generally the only part of these educational acquire- | 
ments which he retains, and recollects to profit by afterwards ; his igno- 
rance, in ali other matters appertaining to his craft, is frequently abso- 
lute. Yet many of these men live to buy villas, to plant vineyards, and 
to show how much more flourishing a thing in Italy virtz is than virtue. 
In character, or shall we not rather say in want of character, they are all 
alike ; and if any act of any of them bears the external semblance of hon- 
esty about it, this is predetermined by their fear of the penal ‘ code Napo- 
leon’ and its consequences, and not by the code of moral necessity. 

Let your antiquarian acquaintance be ever so extensive; be you in hab- 
its of pigeon-and-hawk-like intimacy with scores of them, for years, you 
shall never meet one—from the noble, well-lampooned prince of St. 
George, and the courtly Count of Milan, to the poor starveling old man 
whose cotton pocket-handkerchief contains all his stores, with no patent 
of nobility to stand him in stead should he be detected in a fraud—one 
who will not cheat as much as, and whenever he can. As the King of 
Naples said to his ministers, in objecting to change them, sono ladri (utti, 
Woe, then, betide, the simple Englishman to whom some demon has 
whispered to have ataste, and who thinks that he cannot better employ 
the time of his being abroad, than in making purchases to satisfy it.— 
Much will he have to pay for each new apprenticeship in each new city 
where he sojourns for a season, while he will learn by degrees to distrust 
the teaching of his volunteer friends, as to what he may safely purchase, 
when every new acquisition is a mistake, and provesthe exception to some 
general rule formerly taught him. It is only when they turn king’s evi- 
dence and peach, that they can be safely trusted; and on these occasions 
he really may pick up some important hints for his future guidance ; the 
most imporiant of which is principiis obstare, not to begin to buy, or, if 
he have bought, to give over buying. How little 1s it generally known, 
by those who don’t purchase, what large sums are squandered in Italy 
upon heaps of rubbish, palmed off and sold under the imposing names, 
roba antica, roba dei scavi, and the like; and how little seems it known 
by those who do, that of all markets for such acquisitions, the worst that | 
an uninitiated dilettante can have to do with is the Italian! First, be- | 
cause it abounds more than any other in trash; and secondly, because | 
when anything really good comes into it, the dealers take care to put their 
price upon it. The much prized and paraded object has in all probability 
already been in England, (whence on the death of its connoisseur posses- 
sor, and the dispersion of his effects, it has again returned to its native soil,) 
and is now, it may be, to be had for twice or three times as much. as you 
yourself might have procured it for in Christie’s auction room a few months 
before, unless you possess an accurate taste, and an intimate knowledge 
of what you buy. (Not, depend upon it, to be acquired, as almost all otk. 
er knowledge may now te, in six lessons.) You must know that it is quite 
easy to spend indefinitely large sums in the accumulation of eoarse crocke- 
ry, broken glass, bits of mouldings, scratched cornelians, and coins as 
smooth as buttons, without being able to pick one pearl from out this an- 
cient dunghill. The peasant’s ignorance, if you are also ignorant, can by 
no possibility be turned to your account, and, in fact, turns very much 
against it; for there is a prevailing tradition amongst them, that things 
very rare and costly, now extant in kings’ palaces nl great museums, have 
been grabbed up by the husbandman’s hands ; and as he cannot possibly 
decide what, in the amateur’s mind, constitutes a prize, every fresh finding 
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that may possibly be such, is put up and priced accordingly. Now it is a 
safe rule here never to buy a may be, especially whev you have to pay for 





their disappointment; or, showing it, try to convince you it is on your ac- 
| count solely that they feel it. ‘You bargained,’ they tell yon, ‘in style, 
showing al once your perfect coanoisseurship and tact; and though you 
were aware yourself that your offers could not be entertained without @ 
serious loss to the proprietor, (who had not such articles every day to die- 
pose of,) and wotld soon find means of disposing of them. stil, as the 
donne say, though they cannot always accept, they consider every offera 
compliment.’ These mezzani get a per centage of eighteen per cent upon 


make a pretty per centage upon you besides. It is amusing to get access 
through them into many interiors that you would not else have heard of, and 


| every purchase from the se//er ; and, if you are not aware of this, they will 


Spee - Pag: it i equiring new vigilance 
Englishmen must admit, that in England at least they form a very learned o have presented to you a new variety of wares, requiring 8 


body, much given up to the prosecution of curious and prying researches. } de 


on your part every day. Thus, one man’s room (he has been a soldier an- 
r Napoleon, hence his particular line of dealing) might well be styled a 


: 4 het ; : : | hero’s slopshop, out of whose stores Sir Walter Scott might have found fit- 
and incapacity of by far the larger portion of these pretenders is marvel- | 


ting armour for every one of his heroes, from Waverly to Quentin Durward. 
The owner visits Thrasymene every summer, und pretends that these iron 
harvests of the ficld, which he gleans each year from near the banks of 
the ‘Stream of Blood,’ were sown there in the time of Hannibal, with 
whose name he is perfectly familiar ; and should you, on questioning bim, 
make out that he was not quite au cowrant as to dates, and not quite cer- 
tain that every spear-head was as old as the Punic war; his rule for sale is 
simple, (viz.) whenever there appears to be a doubt, to give it not in your 
favour, but in favour of his armour. Another man, who only deals in pic- 
tures, tries your skill and knowledge in the Madonna and Saint line. This 
man is a collector of coins; and woe betide you if you purchase there, and 
cau’t make out the difference between a real Emperor 8, C. and a preten- 
der to the laurel! Do you know any thing of ‘storied urns and animated 
busts?’ Then, and not till then, when you are sure you do, visit A——"s 
interior, where 


—‘Curias jam dimidias, hameroque minorem 
Corvinum, et Galbam auriculis nasoque carentem,’ 


you may easily find! Lastly, let no cinque-cento object of virtu tempt you 
to show your purse till you havo taken advice from a learned friend, to 
whom such exhibitions are familiar. Considering the vast preliminary 
knowledge, both of men and things, necessary to the judicious completion 
of each particular purchase, you will, unless you opine, with Hudibras, 
that 


* The pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated, as to cheat,’ 


be very slow in making any acquisition of price, from such a suspected 
source as the cabinet of the antiqaary. But if you have unfortunately been 
made a dupe of—what remedy? That depends, if you have been led to 
purchase any thing under a false impression of its antiquity; and can prove 
this. The law itself would step in, in such acase, to repossess you of your 
purchase-money, If, indeed, the strong and pervading feeling amongst the 
other antiquari, as in anassize of crows, were not of itself sufficient to 
secure the condign punishment ot the culprit, » hich consists in compellin, 
him to refund. But this redress only extends to one particular kind o 
fraud, that, namely, included under the rhetorical figure called metonymy, 
(i.e. the substitution of vae thing for another,) and does not extend be- 
yond this ; so that, though a dealer were to sell an old hatchet for one hun- 
dred pounds, provided it had the necessary patina upon it to establish its 
antiquity—this not constituting a case of cheating, (at least, in the anti- 
quarian sense of the term,) but merely one of superior tact—brother-dealers 
might indeed condole with you in your mistake ; but nobody has any sight 
to interfere ! , 
When you do buy, you must take nothing for granted but that you will 
be cheated ; and get a written declaration from the dealer, that what he 
sells you has been paid for, as genuine, on the scure of antiquity There 
are too easy purchasers, who rest satisfied with the man’s word, (as if a 
dealer's words were aught but wind, or wind but air,) who always pro- 
fesses to believe that the object he has for sale is of sacrosanct antiquity, 
and the best of its kind, (if an onyx, for instance, not Oriental only, bat 
Orientalissimo,) though he observes, in a sort of moralizing parenthesis, 
that he will not vouch for what the ignorant or the malicious may say. 
Here you must, we fear, range yourself on the side of malice and igno- 
rance; non vale niente, the object is good for nothing ; and if you swallow 
such a bait, you are a dete for your pains. Amici mies of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, excuse the informalit of self-introduction ; and pray keep your 
caution-money till you have taken your Master-in-Arts degree abroad. If 
you pay it on the initiatory matriculation a first journey, you may de- 
pend upon never getting any of it back; when on having studied anew the 
‘art of self-defence,’ to protect you against another art, which you must 
also study, in close connexion with the ‘del/e arti,’ you are become really 
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an adept, and duly qualified for that diploma. Study antiquities in public 
museuins; sv shall you learn to appraise at their true value the gaudso 
dealers, which, if you have not educated your taste into a wholesome fasti- 
diousness, by a diligent study of the reai treasures of antiquity. you may 
chance to find most dangerously attractive. 

Then you will hardly be induced to pay much for what you do not = 
much store by, merely for the sake of-calling it your own. Add to this the 
farther consideration, that in towns the Artiquari keep their best moe, 
for the resideut collectors, so that you never see them; whilst all —* 
finding sound windfalls on the road you are journeying, are rendered futile, 
since Italy is now intested by lines of antiquarian footpads, who tramp as 
regularly as a well-organized police, right across its instep from sea to sea, 
and measure it lengthways from Milan to Otranto, sweeping up and ont 
rying away every thing that is worth the transport. After this, you ne 
hardly feel nervous (as some we have known were) lest, in the event of 
falling in with something exquisitely beautiful, the government should in- 
terfere to prevent its leaving [taly. Such an event uot being in question, 
you need make no provision to meet it. Of the brigands and brigandage 
of Italy, the public has had enough; of her cheats aud cheating—bher vir- 
twosi and their virtw—uobody has enlightened us. Nor, to say the truth, 
does the subject, at first sight, appear to admit of more than a few not very 
promising details of a not very pleasing picture of the Datch school—the 
romance of the waylaid carriage in the mountain defile; the sudden report 
of fire-arms; the troop of gay-sashed cut-throats in sugar-loaf hats ; the 
‘faccia a terra!” the escort to the robber’s cave ; the life amongst the moun- 
tains; the ransom and the discharge—lend themselves mach more readily 
to the author’s pen, and present themselves much more forcibly to the rea- 
der’s fancy, than the details into which we are about to enter. Still our 
subject has ifs interest, both in having a practical bearing, and in being 
new; and, as we have adopted it, we must make the best of it. There- 
fore, we propose to give a series of ana, rambling like our last, (as all * ana, 
claim a right to be,) but purporting to make some remarks, didactic and 
miscellaneous, ou coins, gems, marbles, bronzes, terra cotta, and glass, each 
in due order of succession, our present lucubration confining itself to the 
mere iatroduction of our reader to the Anéiquari themselves. Allusion has 
already been made to the very large sums wasted every year on the Conti- 
nent by our countrymen in pursuit of the ‘antique,’ though it might be 
difficult to determine to what extent public credulity is thus annually im- 
posed upon; difficult, because self-love is here at variance with self-interest, 





(silencing many a victim, who fears, lest if his mistakes were blabbed | 


abroad, the world might append some more unflattering name to his own 

than that of dupe ;) and difficult again, because there are gulis that will not 

be so called; and gudgeons who won't believe ina pike till he swallows 

them up alive! Thus while the fraud practised is great, the stir it makes, 

in consequence of these things, is small; and it becomes, therefore, the 

more necessary to apprise amateurs, that the money laid out to learn ex- 
rience may come to more than would purchase them a commission in the 
uards ! 


* Not to admire’s the simplest art we know, 

To keep your fortuue in its statu quo ; J 

Who holds loose cash, nor cheques his changeling gold, 
Buy what he will, is certain to be sold.’ 


Much more had we to say in the way of advice to the untutored, but we 
refrain, for nobody has given us ‘salary, or chair ;’ and who, then, has given 
us the right to lecture ‘cz cathedra?’ We throw out, therefore, no further 
‘ hints to freshmen,’ but proceed forthwith to describe a few of the more 
noted and sly of our antiquarian acquaintances in Italy. Some years back, 
we remember, all the English in Rome used to ture out a fox-hunting ; it 
was considered an exploit, and so perhaps it was, to kill uuder the Arc of 
Veii, amidst the moist meadows of the Crembra; and to teach the Sabine 
Echo to respond from her bills to the sound of the British Tally-ho! Now, 
whilst the followers ot the Cbesterfield kennel sought their foxes without 
the walls, we always knew where to look for ours within ; and, whatever 
their success, we always found; nay, what may sound somewhat paradox- 
ical, but is true nevertheless, the more we hunted, the more we found. 
Like their brothers of the ‘brush,’ our Reyaards were sly fellows too, gud 
would double and dodge, and get away sometimes, just when we thought 

oirselves most sure of coming up with them—a few only we were fortu- 
nate enough to bag, and bring over in our sack (de nuit) o England. We 
es now to turn afew loose for the reader's diversion, apprising him, 

owever, that they are mostly very old foxes; and so cannot run as far or 
as fast, or yield the same sport, that might have been expected had the 
been younger ‘The greatest age demands respect and precedency ; an 
as Venovali ia the oldest, we will dispatch him first. Soho! Venovali! 


—_—@———_ 
POPULAR ZOOLOGY. 


BY ALBERT SMITA, 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


There are a great many very painful methods of earning a livelihood. 
Haberdashery appears to involve a large proportion of human sufferiag, 
affecting everybody connected with that branch of trade, from those who 
make the articles, to those who sell them. A chimney-sweep's cannot be 
a very eligible profession; and we should pause some time before we de- 
cided upon following that of a policeman in St. Giles’s, a waiter at a 
night-tavern, a break-of-day coffee-retailer, or an after-midnight cabman. 

Then there are the comic writers ;' wretched persons, whu are obliged to 
be funny by the page, and make any quantity of jokes to order that may be 
demanded: but who are supposed by the world at large to live in a state 
of constant merriment at their own productions, throwing down their pen 
from time to time to scream with laughter at what they are inventing. And 
there are gentlemen in dirty tights aad trunks, and braces worked with 
faded spangles, who dislocate their limbs through the bars of chairs, 
and walk on their heads in the gutters, apon mere speculation of the 
available halfpence to be pitched into the ring upon the promise that ‘ the 
young man will now go throagh his extraordinary performance as the 
Bounding Ball of the Pyrenees, performed before her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, avd at the parties of the nobility.’ ‘There are also the wandering 
artists, who draw mackarel on the pavement, in cold weather, and in 
coloured chalks ; until ordered to walk them by the policeman. There are, 
too, steamboat stokers in the Dog-days; and morning-paper newsvenders in 
the winter ; toad-eaters of every denomination, who work hardly enough, 
Heaven knows, for their Ilvelihood: and questionable parvenvs struggling 
for 4 position. who also undergo mach misery and privation, constantly 
making the humble mutton of private life atone for the turbot and venison 
of the party ; and sinking from the patrician wax to the would-be so-if we- 
could composite; or even the domestic mould, when they consider them- 
selves safe from the clown's announcement in a pantomime of ‘ Here’s 
somebody coming!’ 
_ Bat, much more terrible than the position of all these classes, and, 
indeed, of any others that may strike the reader. when he endeavours to 
add a few more t pes of suffering humanity to those already enumerated, 
is that of the subject of our present paper. For the distressed shirt. 
makers know that when they do get to bed they are tolerably sure of their 
night’s rest; and the shopmen can defy late purchasers after the shutters 
are once up. Policemen are not always on the beat; harmonic waiters 
never find gentlemen wanting to eat baked potatoes, and listen to convivial 
glees at ten o'clock in the morning ; and the proprietors of night-cabs and 
coffee-stalls can crouch when owls don’t fly—in the day-time—in their 
resting- places. 

Comic authors, too, have certain holidays, when proofs are corrected, and 
the last quarter of the month arrives; and the Athenian Athlete, or Be- 
douin brothers, or Gymnastic Gordians, or whoever they may be, know 
the peried will arrive when they can sit on a chair in the norma! | 
instead of tying themselves in a knot round its bars. and enjoy a sin 
between their lips, instead of balancing a dozen on their forehead } or make 
use of a plate (with something on it) on a table, in lieu of spinning it on 
the top of a fishing-rod; or devour a beefsteak instead of a peck of paper- 
shavings. All have their moments of repose—stokers, newsvenders, toad- 
eaters, and parvenus; aud all can reckon, however hard their lot "upon 
some few minutes of relaxation. Bat the only one of all who have to gain 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, and wear and tear of mind 
body, and boots; who never knows rest, nor can calculate upon one mi- 
nute’s quiet beyond another, is the Country Medical Man. 


fashion, 


gle pipe 


2. THE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE COUNTRY PLACE. 


The condition of a medical student assimilates closely to that popularly 
assigned to a young bear—all his troubles are to come. © He may resemble 
that animal in other points ; but his by the way. 

_ Perhaps the country student experiences the greater contrast to his hos- 
pital life when he passes his examinations, avd goes back to the rural dis 
tricts to commeuce practice. For his life in town has been a somewhat 
boisterous one; indeed, the men who ‘ come up to London’ for their ses- 
sions are those who labour hardest to earn that distinguished reputation 
which hospital pupils enjoy, for facetious conduct of different descriptions, 
Those born and brought up in London seldom launch out into much mis- 
chief ; they are alreedy blase with respect to the irregularities which prove 
8e attractive to the provincials: they have friends in all directions, sad they 
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© into private society. But the country student finds himself,—escaped 
from the large bell-metal mortar, and its eternal resonance to the blows re- 
quired for the proper home-formation of Conf. Aromat., Pulv. Crete 
Comp., aud Pil. Cathart.,—thrown upon town ; living in lodgings ; his 
own master ; knowing nobody respectable, and, in most instances, not ca- 
ring to know anybody ; and, accordingly, he resolves to make the most of 
his three winter's sojourn, and ‘ go it like beans’ all the time, trusting to a 
three months’ final ‘grind’ to coach him up to examination pitch. And 
then, having passed Hall and College, his fun isall over. He returns as at 
assistant, for a certain period,—perhaps makes a voyage to India or Aus- 
tralia, in the capacity of ‘ experienced surgeon;’ and, finally, with all bis 
London devil-may-care, irregularities so radely knecked out of him that 
not even a trace of them remains, starts in practice on his own account, 
+ ase by going into partnership, purchasing a business, or setting up by 
imself. 

Let us take a country village ; not one of those villages which now only 
exist in the imaginations of pets aud painters, and in the opening scenes 
of pantomimes, but a dull common place, that would be a town if it could, 
only it hasn’t got the spirit. Somewhere in the principal street you will 
see a brass-plate on a door, inscribed ‘Mr. Lane Barnes, Surgeon, &c.’— 
the ‘&.’ implying that he is an accoucheur, dentist, cupper, aurist, oculisi, 
and professor of every other branch of his calling, of which a perfect know. 
ledge is necessary to constitute a general praciitioner. If he goes in for 
the illegitimate drama of existence, he will put colwured bottles in the 
window; if not, he has a wireblind, over which you can see the white 
jars of his surgery, and perchance his own head, whilst he is making up 
‘doctor’s stuff,’ as sanative compounds are somewhat irrespectfully called 
by the lower orders,—or listening to the interminable description of her 
complaints by some elderly female patient, who has come with an order 
from the relieving officer. For Mc. Lane Barnes attends a large union; 
and, when he considers he has been ill treated by the authorities, derives 
tacit consolation from reading the leaders in ‘The Times.’ On the door- 
posts you will see two bell-palls, one of which is appropriated to noctur- 
nal disturbance, and the other to the domestic business of the house; and, 
perhaps, at one of the upper windows you may perceive a lady’s head. 
For, a brass- plate, a wife, and a vight-bel!, are the three first things that it 
is incumbent upon a medical man w procure and exhibit. 

In his surgery the diploma of Apothecaries’ Hall is the chief ornament, 
and this is elaborately framed and glazed. It is headed by a coat of arms. 
The crest is a rhinoceros, balanciag himself very nervously on the top of a 
helmet, as the elephant did whilom upon the tight rope at Astley’s. And 
on the shield is an individual, in the most approved pose plastique undress, 
riding on an animal that certainly never existed, but in that remarkable 
zoological collection which heralds bave been celebrated from time imme- 
morial for believing in; and the mottois ‘Opiferque per orbem dicor,’ 
which means that a medical man is considered as a ‘help’ all over the world, 
and treated as a servant accordingly. 

This, then, is so much of the medical man’s home as the public are ac. 
quaiuted with. His domestic arrangements are much the same as other peo- 
ple’s, except that his dinner hour is somewhat vague, and he does not be- 
lieve in quiet evenings. How histime is passed whilst his home belongs 
to him—for he cannot be said to live there—we will now consider. 


3. TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF A COUNTRY SURGEON’S LIFE. 


We will begin at midnight. ‘They ge to bed early in the country: one 
has only to walk along the principal street of a village after ten o’clock P. 
M. to see this. The lights all leave the lower windows and congregate 
about the upper ones; and now and then the illumination is extinguished 
all of a sudden, marking the exact moment of getting into bed. Mr Lane 
Barnes has managed to retire at the usual time, after a fagging hard day’s 
work, in which he has booked two pounds ten of money, to be reasonably 
hoped for when the bills go in at Christmas. He is in his first grateful sleep 
when the night-bell rings with a violence that threateus to shiver it. There 
was no occasion for all this force; Mr. Barnes 1s so delicately alive to its 
sound that the slightest vibration would arouse him. He springs out of bed 
and opens the window. ‘Who’s there? ’ he asks. 

‘ Please zur,’ says an agricultural voice, ‘ you’s to come to Mrs. Humph- 
rey’s, on Choam Common, directly.’ 

‘ Well, but she never spoke to me to attend her,’ says Mr. Barnes. ‘ Have 
you got an order from the relieving officer?’ 

‘Noa, I aint got no order, only they thinks she’ll die afore you gets 
there.’ 

Now, Choam Common is a deuce of a way off,—four miles, made fourteen 
by rough roads. Mr. Barnes would ride, but there is no place to put up his 
horse when he gets there, for the hovel in which the census is about to be 
increased, stands quite by itself at the edge of a fir copse. Itis pitch dark 
too, and raining. Mr. Barnes cannot be made to go as there is no union 
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‘ Please where Tom cut his hand the proud flesh do come wonderful to be 
sure,’ ‘ 
The healthy granulations on a wound are always termed ‘proud flesh,’ and 
destroyed by every possible method. } 

« Please, sif, mother wont have baby vaccinated, because it always turos 
to small pox.’ su 
The majority of the cottagers entertain a violent dislike to vaccination, 
and it is with the greatest difficulty that they can be persuaded, at times, to 
allow the uperation to be performed on their children. 

Some feel ‘so fluttery all over, and such a sinking they don’t know 
wheiher they are on their heads or on their heels,’ nor will any assurabce 
convince them, albeit that position may be soon correctly defined. Others 
have got the ‘fluency,’ which means the influenza: and others inquire for 
wild remedies,—‘ pillycochy,’ ‘ides to rub their rneumatiz with,’ and ‘hic- 
cory piccory:’ nor will they believe in any other medicines, And in all 
maiters connected with medica! treatment belief is a very important point. 
But, besides all this, a number of orders have arrived for Mr. Barnes to 
go to see some sick poor at all corners of the parish, which is very large. 
And although ke knows that, in some casee, the illness is half feigned, yet 
he must go: for there are, in all country places, sundry unemployed mem- 
bers of the leading families, who are always poking about in the cottages, 
not to relieve the wants of the inmates, but to lecture them, or lend them 
racts, which they haveneither leisure nor learning toread: and the medical man 
is to such good people: what a barbel is to an angler, Having caught him 
they like to worry him, and drag him wherever they please, until he is well 
nigh exhausted, merely for their amusement. And if he is not almost crin- 
ging to them, they say things to his prejudice at the large houses where he 
attends, and will gradually undermine his practice. For the country sur- 
geon is looked upon as little more tham one of the respectable tradesmen of 
the place, by the families. That is to say, not by those who are connected 
in any way with the court, or senate, or have a London Residence; for 
their minds are expanded, and their behaviour always marked by courtesy ; 
but by the two classes of old tamily stickers, and delicately poised parvenus : 
the first loving better to be giants in the country than noddies in town, and 
expecting everybody to touch their hats to them trom long conventional 
usage; and the second, knowing how fine is the balance upon which they 
are vibrating between the nob and the snob, and in their struggle to be 
thought the former, usually overdoing it, and going down at once to the Jat- 
ter. 

Mr. Barnes, at last, has seen everybody, and gets home again about half- 
past five, when his dinner consists of som ething half cold that has been 
put by for him, but which he is not allowed to finish. For the surgery 
bell rings at the first mouthful, and he must get up to take a tooth out, 
for which operation he receives, perhaps, a shilling ; perhaps, nothing, 
beyond a promise to pay next Saturday, which might as well be Dooms- 
day as far as the chance of settling went. And, by this time, the people 
he has seen in the day begin to arrive for their medicine, in the middle of 
dispensing which, (or prescribing, if he has an assistant, he finds'the time 
is come for him to meet a London physician, at the house ofone of his neigh- 
bours, in consultation. The London physician who has a fee of a guineaa 
mile for his visit, wishes tocut down the expenses of his patient accord- 
ingly, that he may not so much grumble at this heavy charge. And so, in- 
stead of making good for his professional brother, by ordering four 
draughts a day, which is six shillings, he contents himself with giving 
the recipe for a box of pills—which is half-a-crown—to be taken night 
and morning, so that they will lasta week. And as the neighbour lives 
near, he objects to pay visits, but feels offended if Mr. Barnes does not 
see him daily nevertheless ; and perhaps thinks of employing another 
man. 

Tea-times comes : and with it Mr. Barnes enjoys a little rest, and can 
talk to his family for the first tims in theday. But scarcely has it passed, 
when the bells begins again—this time very violently—and he finds that 
a pafty of tramps, who are bivouacked in a lane near the viilage, have 
been fighting, and one of themis nearly killed by another jumping upon 
him. So he has tostart off again, and finds a terrible case of laceration 
and contusion, with broken ribs and dislocated wrist, all requiring the 
greatest care, from which no remuneration can reasonably be expected. 
But he brings the edges of the cuts together, with adhesive plaster, re- 
duces the luxation, and bandages the ribs—the man being intensely 
drunk ald the time—and then gets back again to see those of his remain- 
ing patients who will expect a visit from him before bed-time, and hear 
all their symptoms and complaints, over and over again, for at least the 
hundredth time. At last, somewhat tired, and with good cause for his 
weariness, he gets to bed; butthe chances are, that it is only to be 
rung up again in half an hour and learn that the tipsy tramp has torn off 
his dressing ; and that one of the wounds is bleeding furiously ; or, it may 
be, that the lying-in patient, from the injudicious administration of 
stimulants, has been attacked with puerperal convulsions. In either case, 

















order, and be Knows that the people are not in a condition to pay sixpence 
—nay, not one penny. But he hears the woman is very bad, as the mes- 
seuger declares; that is to say, he knows that if any thing go>- wrong there 
will be a terrible to do at the board, and that he will be bullied by the 
clerk, who is a lawyer, and like all lawyers makes a good thing out ot 
everything, and sppears sometimes to forget, in his speeches to the medical 
man, that he is quite as respectable a gentleman as himself, and equally well 
educated and connected. And the provincial press would also take up the 
affair, and articles would be written upon his brutality, and votes of censure 
passed, and he would lose a great portion of his practice. So he gets up 
wearily, hangs on his clothes in yawning dreariness, aud leaving a rushlight 
up in the surgery, starts off with the messenger. 

Itis a terrible journey. The man will go short cuts over ploughed fields, 
diagonally’, with all the furrows rained full or flooded ; and though intricate 
plantations, and across rushy marshes, bad enough to traverse in the day 
time. At last, at the end of the common he discerns a faint light. Towards 
this beacon the course is steered ; and after tumbling down gravel pits, and 
into furze bushes, and over peat heaps, he arrives at the two-roomed tene- 
ment of whitewashed mud, in which Mrs. Hamphreys is preparing to add 
a unit to the registry of births. 

The place is very wretched. A turf tree, with a few green sticks added 
to it, moulders and hisses on the hearth, or smokes in the house generally. 
The wind comes through the rough doorway, and the broken casement.— 
The chairs are wooden; and the wretched supplementary beds in the inva- 
lid’s room, are occupied by the fleas and the children, so that the doctor 
cannot sit down on them if he would. Everything is squalid and dirty ; for 
we say it in sorrow, the cottagers naturally love dirt; that state of dumes- 
tic affairs commonly known as ‘ hugger-mugger,’ if that is the way it is spelt, 
for we do not find it in a dictionary —is most near to them. ‘ Virtuous-in. 
dignation ’ writers may snarl at us for increasing ‘ the wrongs of the poor 
man,’ but we are speaking from experience, very hardly acquired in parish 
practice. In the country pure air and water are within the reach of all; 
they might turn out their bedding upon the sanny tarf, and open their win- 
dows, or they might bathe in the nearest stream. But they prefer dirt, that 
is to say if left entirely to themselves. 

In this unenviable position Mr. Barnes remains for six hours, thinking 
himself very lucky if he gets away so soon, for it may be two days before 
he can return home again. Sleep of course he cannot think about, and any 
refreshment is out of the question; there is nothing but some tea of the 
roughest kind, and some butter that skins the tongue: and the room is 
blocked up with those magging crones who always assemble on the occa- 
sions of a mortal coming into the world, or going out of it—amateur Mrs 
Gamps, if we may be permitted to term them so—who talk unceasingly 
during the whole time of the performances usually at the medical man, and 
obstinately persist in doing everything most calculated to oppose nature in 
a process, in which of all others, she ought to be left to herself, 

However, that joyful cry, more grateful to the ears of a medical man 
than any other sound is to any one else on earth, which announces the in- 
fant’s ‘first appearance upon any stage,’ is at last heard, just as cold grey 
morning is stealing through the patched windows; and in another half hour, 
chilled, wearied, and blinking in the sunlight, Mr. Barnes returns home and 
creeps into bed. 


But, at half-past cight, the surgery bell begins its day’s diversion and 
any more sleep is out of the question. He must turn out again; the new 
gentleman at the cottage, near the green, has cut his wrist with a pruning 
knife. Mr. Barnes is obliged to go, for no medical man has, as yet, been 
calledin there, although all the five in the village left their cards. ‘So off he 
staris, and when he gets there finds a troublesome case. The radial artery 
is severed, aud it must be taken up—that is to say the several ends must be 
tied: it will require much attention, and certain anatomical knowledge. 
This Mr. Barnes bestowed upon it, and all would be well, but one morning 
it is discovered that the new gentleman, with his family, has been marks- 
man enough to shoot the moon in the night, and so flitting, is never heard of 
again. 

Upon his return, the parish /evee has commenced, and the surgery is 
blocked up with the poor. Only those who have had much to do with 
pool know the odd anomalous complaints with which they are af- 

icted, 

‘If you please, sir,’ says one, ‘Mrs. Ridge cannot get the fire out of her 
barat arm all she can do; will you send her scme doctor’s stuff to take i! 
out? 

The belief that a portion of the fire is actually ixcorporated with the scorch- 








ed flesh of a burn is very common. 


his immediate presence is imperative. 

The foregoing sketch is no mere article, invented with an eye to 
cemic literary effect. Every country practitioner will bear witness that 
it ig rather underdrawn than exaggerated ; for we have altogether omit- 
ted any ofthe major annoyances of the profession, such as the loss of 
good patients from their mere caprice; the inevitable but unfavourable 
termination of an important case, or the crushing insults which must be 
occasionally submitted to, if the medical man wishes to support his fa- 
mily by hisbusiness. Everybody else can, at some time or another, 
reckon upon a holiday, but the country surgeon knows no rest. Or if 
perchance he does, once in twenty years, takes a few days’ vacation— 
never any longer—it is only to find that, through his absence, he has 
either lost one of his best patients, or missed the chance of getting an- 
other equally desirable, whom it has fallen to his opponent’s lot to se- 
cure, 


4. OF VARIOUS MISERIES INCIDENTAL TO THE PROFESSION. 


Making a morning to go and call upon a new comer, and when you 
get to the house, seeing your opponent’s gig at the door, 

Being disturbed from your dinner by a feeble-minded stranger who 
mistakes the surgery for a chymist’s shop, and wants ‘a penn’orth of 
diaklum.’ 

Being summoned on a commission of lunacy, where your evidence, 
either way, must give the deepest offence to some of your best pa- 
tients. 

Kicking your heels at a cottage for two nights and a day, at the end of 
which the affair goes off altogether for a month. Sarcasms of the neigh- 
bours on your apparent ignorance, and loss of practice in the interim. 

Taking a warm bath for incipient bronchitis before you go to bed, and 
being rung up twenty minutes after you have fallen asleep to go a couple 
of miles through a fog you could almost climb over. 

Finding yourself most unexpectedly out of bottles ; and commencing a 
hunt all over the house for a ‘ Reading Sauce,’ or ‘ Essence of Anchovy’ 
half-pint to send out a mixture in; domestic embroilmen* in conse- 
oe ; and process of shotting and cleaning, out of sight of the pub- 
ic. 

Rolling out pills [with a machine] that have got a bit of thread in them 
which strings them altogether, instead of separating them, like the pen- 
ny imitation coral necklaces, the men sell about the streets at present. 

Receiving the prescription of a physician, from your most important 
patient, to make up, composed entirely of new-fangled prepatations, not 
one of which have you got by you. 

Making a plaster in a hurry, and shrivelling up your last heart shaped 
bit of white leather, with an over-heated spatula, intoa cicatrized mass, 
something in shape like an Isle of Wight cracknel. 

Observing, during a visit to a patient, some strange bottles on the man- 
tlepiece ; and being told that the family hope you will not feel offended, 
but were afraid you did not quite understand the complaint, and so they 
asked Dr. Cole to write a friendly prescription : 

Settling in a locality where ‘ district visiting’ 1s fashionable ; and 
where, as long as the cottagers can excite commiseration, by appearing 
ill, they will never give you credit for getting them better. , 

Losing your very best patients, through your unremitting attention to 
a parish case of scarlet-fever, which they are afraid you will bring into 
their house. : 

But these might be continued to the end of our half-yearly volume, 


Every one in the profession, and we may hope many out of it, will, how- 
ever. enter into the discomfort of the troubles just mentioned. 
‘ Queque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui!’ 
— — 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 
‘SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER, ‘ THE ATTACHE,’ ETC. 
THE LONE HOUSE. 

This morning I accompanied the Judge and Miss Sandford in their 
sleigh on an excursion into the country. The scene, though rather pain- 
ful to the eyes, was indescribably brilliant and beautiful. There had been 
during last night and part of yesterday a slight thaw, accompanied by a 
cold fine rain that froze the moment it fell into ice of the purest crystal. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





Every deciduous tree was covered with this glittering coating, and looked 


j in the distance like an enormous though graceful bunch of feathers ; while 
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on a nearer approach it resembled, with its limbs now bending under the 
heavy weight of the transparent incrustation, a dazzling chandelier. The 
open fields, covered with arough but hardened surface of snow, glistened 
in the sun as if thickly strewed with the largest diamonds; and every rail 
of the wooden fences in this general profusion of ornaments was decorated 
with a delicate fringe of pendent ice, that radiated like burnished silver. 
The heavy and sombre spruce, loaded with snow, rejoiced in a green old 
age. Having its massy shape relieved by strong and numerous lights. it 
gained in grace what it lost in strength, and stood erect among its droop- 
ing neighbours, venerable but vigorous, the hoary forefather of the wood. 

The tall and slender poplar and white birch, which here and there had 
sprung up in the new clearings from the roots of old trees, and outgrown 
their strength and proportions, bent their heads gracefully to the ground 
under their unusual burden, and formed fanciful arches, which the frost 
encircled with numerous wreaths of pearls. Every thing in the distance 
was covered with the purest white, while the colours of nearer objects 
were as diversified as their forms. 

The bark of the different trees and their limbs appeared through the 
transparent ice; and the rays of the sun, as they fell upon them, invested 
them with all the hues of the prism. It was a scene as impossible to de- 
scribe as to forget. To the natives it is not an unusnal sight; for it gene- 
rally occurs once a-year, at least, and its effects are as well appreciated as 
its beauty. The farmer foresees and laments serious injury to his or- 
chard, the woodman a pitiless pelting of ice as he plies his axe in the 
forest, the huntsman a barrier to his sport, and the traveller an omen of 
hard and severe weather; and yet such was the glory of the landscape, 
that every heart felt its magic and acknowledged the might and the beauty 
of this sudden transformation. twas the work of a night. The sun set 
with chilling showers. It rose in all its splendour to witness and to 
heighten by its presence the magnificence and brilliancy of the scene. 
We constantly recurred to this topic after our return, and again and again 
went to the window as the day declined to catch the last parting glimpse 
of the ‘ silver frost’ before it dissolved from view under the gaze of the 
sun and vanished for ever. In the evening, wintér and its scenery, its 
festivals and privations, and its effects on the habits, feelings, and tastes 
of the people formed the subject of a long conversation, in which the 
Judge told me the following sad and interesting story :— 

On one of the shore-roads, as the highways near the Atlantic are called, 
in a distant part of the province, there isa lone house situsted in the midst 
of one of the wildest and most barren tracts of country in these colonies ; 
on either side of it are enormous bogs, stretching away in the distance for 
miles. Behind it is an undulating country of granite formation, covered 
with enormous inasses of detached rock. In front is a lake ina deep and 
sunken hollow, so still, so cheerless and repulsive, that it looks like the 
pool of death. Beyond this a mountain wave of granite rises and shuts 
out the sea, which is not far distant. The place where the house stands is 
a small ridge of Jand in the form of a wedge, which formerly bore beech 
and birch trees ; and not only had a tolerable soil, but was exempt from 
the incumbrance of loose stone. Beyond this ridge, however, all is barren. 
The surface is either naked rock or partially covered with moss, the wild 
strawberry, and the hardy white clover. Here and there a stunted birch 
or dwarf larch finds a scanty subsistence in the crevices of the rocks, or 
in coarse gravel formed by the disintegration that time and the alterna- 
tions of heat and frost have producep in the granite. In the hollows, 
which resemble basins or stone reservoirs, a boggy substance has accu- 
mulated, that nurtures small groves of ill-conditioned and half-fed firs, 
which seem to have grown prematurely old and grey before their time, 
being covered with white moss, which, climbing up their stems, hangs 
pendent from their limbs, like hoary locks. The larger bogs on the right 
and left are in part covered with a long coarse aquatic grass (which the 
moose and carraboo feed upon in winter, when the frost enables them to 
travel over these treacherous and dangerous places), and in part by the 
yellow water-lilies, the wild iris, and clusters of cranberry bushes. It is 
impossible to conceive any thing morelonely and desolate than this place. 
Even in summer, when the grassy road is well defined, and vegetation has 
done its best to clothe the huge proportions of the landscape and conceal 
its poverty and deformity, when the glittering insects flutter by to with- 
draw your attention from their dank, stagnant, and unwholesome cradies, 
to their own beauty, and the wild bee as he journeys on whispers of his 
winter’s store of honey, and the birds sing merrily that contentment is 
bliss; even then, excited by the novelty of the scene, and interested as | 
you are in the little lone household of the desert, its total seclusion from 
the world and the whole human family overpowers and appals you. A 








erowd of ideas rushes into your mind taster than you can arrange and dis- 
pose of them. Surely you say, Here, at least, is innocence; and where 
there is innocence, there must be happiness. Where there is no tempter, 
there can be no viclim. Itis the ‘still water’ of life. Here all is calm 
and quiet, while on either side is the rapid or the cataract. The passions 
can have no scope, the affections must occupy the whole ground. How 
can envy, hatred, malice, or uncharitableness find an entrance? There 
can be nothing to envy where the condition of all is alike, and where all 
that is garnered is acommon stock. ‘There can be no hatred where there 
is no injury orno superiority; but they can love one another, for they are 
all in all to each other, and they can trim their fire for the poor wayfaring 
man, feed him, and send him on his journey rejoicing. They can hear 
from him of the houseless stranger, and bless God with thankful hearts 
that he has given them a home to dwell in. He may tell them tales of 
war, but they feel they are beyond its reach; and what is far better, learn 
that if poverty has its privations, it has also its own peculiar privileges 
and immunities. Thoughts like these naturaliy force themselves upon 

ou in such a scene. Your feelings are subdued and softened. You be- 

old the family with interest and affection, but still you shrink at a full 
view of their situation, and involuntarily regard it with pity as a hopeless 
exile. You are acreature of habit; you cannot understand it; you feel 
you have social duties to perform ; that grief is lessened when the burden 
is divided, and happiness increased when it is imparted. ‘That man was 
not made to live alone; and that rautual wants, individual weakness, and 
common protection require that, though we live in families, our families 
must dwell in communities. 

If such be the feelings that a traveller entertains even in summer, how 
must he shudder when he regards this lone house in winter? I have seen 
many solitary habitations as well as this, and some of them much farther 
removed from any neighbourbood, bu! never oue so dreary and so desolate. 
Follow any new road into the wilderness, and you will finda family settled 
there miles and miles from any house. But imagination soon fills up the in- 
tervening space with a dense population, and you see them in the midst of 
a well-cultivated country, dah enjoying all the blessings of a civilised com- 
munity. They are merely pioneers. They have taken up their station : 
the tide of emigration will speedily reach them and pass on. Go into that 
house, and you are at once strack with the difference of the two families.— 
The former is still life and contentment ; the latter is all hope, bustle, and 
noisy osama The axe is at work on the forest that is ringing witb its 
regular blows. Merry voices are heard there, and the loud laugh echoes 
through the woods, for friends have come {fiom the settlements, and ten 
ecres of wood are to be cut down in one day. Sleighs are arriving with 
neighbours and relations, from whom they have lately parted; and at night 
there will be a festive assembly at a place which, until the year before, 
when the road was made and the house built, was inthe heart of a howling 
wilderness. There is nothing about such a dwelling to make you think it 
desolate, although loneliness is its characteristic. Converse with the fores- 
ter, a fine, manly, native settler, and you find he has visions of a mill on his 
breok : he talks of keeping fifty head of horned cattle in a few years. As 
soon as his mill is finished, this log-hut is to be superseded by a large fram - 
ed house ; and that miserable shed, as he calls his stable, is to give place to 
a spacious barn, seventy feet long and fifty feet wide, He is full of merri- 
ment, confidence, and hope. In the former place, a pious resignation, a 
placid contentment, hearts chastened and subdued into a patient endurance 
of toil, and a meek but firm reliance on the superintendence of a Divine 
Providence, form a strong contrast to the more animated and self-relying 
forest family, 

The wintry blast howls round their dwelling, like a remorseless and savage 
foe. Its wt hs mournful voice pape the heart with paintul recollections 
of its overpowering strength; and the poor besieged family, as they encircle 
their little fire at nigh: (drawn still closer together now by their mutual fears 
and affections, ) offer up a silent prayer to the throne of grace, and implore 
the continued aud mercifu! protection of Him who 1s always a father to the 
fatherless. At this season the road is covered, in common with the 
dreary desert, with deep snow. In the clear light of an unclouded sun 
its direction may be ascertained by an experienced traveller, and by him 
alone ; but at night, or in stormy weather, ‘itis a vast and trackless 
— the fatigued and bewildered stranger is doomed to inevitable, 

eath, 

To afford shelter and assistance to the traveller, to furnish him with a 
guide, and speed him on his way, was the object which John Lent had in 
view in settling un the ‘ Ridge.’ He was aided by the subscriptions and en- 
couraged by the personal assistance of those on either side of the desert 
Who were interested in the road, or in the benevolence of the undertaking 
A house and barn were erected with much labour and difficul y (for all the 

materials were brought from a great distance,) the Court of Sessions grant- 
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ed him a free tayern licene, and the legislature of the province asmall sum 


of ten or twelve pounds a-year, in consideration of the importance of this 
house to the mail communication of that part of the province. The ridge 
contained about thirty acres of land. These were soon cleared and brought 
in o cultivation, and produced his winter’s store of hay, and yearly supply 
of wheat and vegetables. Hissheep and cows wandered over the plains, 
and found in summer, in an extended range, sufficient food on the scatter- 
ed and short but sweet herbage of white clover, and the leaves of the 
dwarf bushes. The bog supplied him with fuel and materials for cultivat- 
ing his fields, while the proceeds of his little inn enabled him to obtain some 
of those articles of groceries that habit has rendered indispensable to the 
poorest people in this country. Such was the condition of his family.— 
They derived a scanty but a certain progision from the sources I have de- 
scribed. Year followed year with little variation. Their occupations came 
and ceased wiih theseasens. Time passed silently away, and as there were 
few incidents of importance that interested them, its flight was unperceived 
and unmarked. The three eldest daughters had ovetilly left home for ser- 
vice in the next town, which was a seaport, had married and quitted the 
country; and the family, at the time | am speaking of consisted of John 
Lent, his wife, and three little girls, the youngest of whom was seven years 
of age. When I arrived at the house last summer, Mrs. Lent did not at first 
recognise me. Old Age has so completely covered my visage with his 
wriokled and repulsive mask, that the features of manhood are effectually 
concealed from view. It has removed my hair, deprived me of my teeth, 
obscured my eyes, and disfigured my cheeks with unseemly furrows. 

These ravages of time, however, are wisely permitted or ordained, to 
repare us to leave a world which we can no longer either serve or adorn. 
n proportion as we lose our personal attractions, mankind recede trom 
us; and, at last, we mutually take leave of each other without a sigh or a 
tear of regret. 

What years had gradually effected for me, misfortune had suddenly and 
deeply engraven upon her. The young and cheerful woman whom I had 
known, was now a staid and care-worn matron; the light and elastic step of 
youth had been succeeded by the slow and heavy tread of limbs stiffened 
with toil, and ber hair had blanched under grief and anxiety, My voice first 
attracted her attention. She said she knew it, and was certain it was that of 
an old and kind friend, and entreated me not to think her ungrateful if she 
could not recall my name, for her poor head had been confused of late. On 
discovering who I was, she communicated to mea brief outline of her 
melancholy story, the details of which I subsequently heard from others at 
Shelburne. 

During the previous winter her husband had set out on food for the 
nearest town to procure some little necessaries for the house, and intended 
to return the next day. The subsequent morning was fine, but the weather, 
as is often the case in this variable climate, suddenly changed. At noon it 
began to snow ; towards evening the wind had risen to a gale, and clouds 
of sleet were sweeping over the desert with resistless fury. Once or twice 
she went to the door and looked out, bat withdrew immediately, nearly 
blinded anc suffocated by the drifting storm. Her evening meal was pre- 
pared for her husband. The table, with its snow-white cover, stood ready 
for his reception. The savoury stew simmered on the hearth, and the pota- 
toes gave out their steam in token of readiness, while the little earthen tea- 
potand unleavened cake, the never-failing appendages of a settler’s meal 
were ready to cheer him on his return. ‘ Ah, here he is!’ she said, as the 
outer door suddenly opeued, followed by thick volames of snow that nearly 
filled the little entry. ‘No, that is the wind that has forced it open. He 
won't be here to-night ; we had better go to supper. He saw the coming 
storm, and remained intown. I often wonder how he can foretell the weath- 
er so well. He knows when a thaw, ora frost, ora fall of snow, or a tem- 
pent is approaching hours beforehand. He was too wise to try the barren 
to-day.’ ‘ 

His absence gave her no anxiety whatever; she had become familiar 
with the sturms, and dreaded them only for others who were strangers and 
unwary. He had ofien been away before, and there was nothing cuusual 
ns his not arriving now. It was a prvof of his sagacity, and not of his 

anger. 

The gale continued unabated threughout the second day, and she neither 
expected him nor prepared for his reception. The third day was calm 
and tranquil; the whiriwind had spent its fury, and having rolled up its 
wreathy pillows, sunk down and reposed in utter exhaustion. The snow- 
birds came in numbers about the barn to feed on the hay-sved of the stack- 
yard, and the cattle were set at liberty to relax their stiffened limbs and to 
go to the spring inquest of water. The affrighted and half famished 
poultry issued from their hiding-places, and clamorously demanded that 
attention that’ had been so long withheld, while the iil-omened crow came 
at the weil-known signal to enforce his claim te a share of the food asa 
houseless and friendless stranger. The children, too, were released from 
ae prison, and life and animation were again to be seen round the Lone 

ouse. 

As the mother stood at the door and looked abroad upon the scene, a 
little spring bird, the first harbinger of that glad season, carolled merrily 
from the leafless apple-tree at the side of the cottage. 

‘Thank God!’ she said, ‘ winter is now nearly over, and its storms and 
trials; we have seldom more than one very heavy gale of wind atter that 
little bird comes to sing us a song of spring. Your father will be at home 
eurly to-day.’ And she sent the eldest girl to the snares set for catching 
wild rabbits. ‘ They will be all abroad to-day,’ she said; ‘see if there 
are any there for his dinner.’ 

In a short time the child returned, with two of these little aaimals in her 
hand, and the table was again spread; but he came not. He would return, 
perhaps, she thought, in the evening, for when he did not arrive at noon he 
seldom reached home until sunset. But night came with its accustomed 
meal, and his place was still vacant. To-morrow would be post-day; he 
had very properly waited, she said, tocome with Ainslow. She was glad 
of it, for he was lame, the walking was heavy, and he had a pack to carry. 
Yes, they would both be here early in the day. Doubt, fear, or misgiving, 
never entered her mind. She had great confidence in his judgment; what- 
ever he decided on was right, and it was prudent and much more agreeable 
for him to travel in company with the postman, who had all the news, and 
was a pleasant and obliging man. The next day brought again and again 
merrry faces to the door, to look over the dreary bog and catch the first 
glimpse of the sleigh. 

At last a shout proclaimed its approach, and the whole group were assem- 
bled to see the little dark spec that was moving forward ia the distance, and 
gradually enlarging ioto a distinct form. It was anxiously watched, bat 
— slow in coming, as every thing in this life is, that is impatiently waited 

or. 

The arrival of the postman was an important event at this little habita- 
tion. He was a part of that world on either side of them, of which they 
had heard and formed vague conceptions, but which they had never seen. 
Their father’s return, too, was an affair of great interest. He did not very 
frequently leave home; and when he did, he always brought back some 
little present to the mother or her children from some kind persons, whom 
their attentions and peculiar situation and character had converted from 
strangers into friends. They were little events, to be sure; but these little 
incidents constitute “the short and simple annals of the poor.” They are 
all that occur to diversify the monotony of their secluded life. The post. 
man came. but he had no companion. He drove his sleigh to the opposite 
side of the road, where the barn stood, and, leaving it there, he proceeded 
to the house. He was met by Mrs. Lent, who shook him cordially by the 
hand, and said that she had expected her husband with him, but supposed 
he was not ready to come. 

The dinner, however, was now waiting, and she pressed him to go in 
and partake with the family of their humble meal. 

‘ Have you seen John?’ 

The truth had now to be told, which Ainslow did in the kindest and 
most considerate manner. After preparing her mind for the reception of 
very bad news, he proceeded to inform her, that as he crossed the wooden 
bridge at the black brook in the bog, he observed John Lent sitting on the 
floor, with bis back resting again the rail, a stiffened and frozen corpse. He 
had evidently been overpowered by the storm, which coming from the 
eastward, blew full in his face, depriving him at once of his breath 
and his strength ; and having sat down exhausted to rest his wearied limbs, 











. | which had been frozen in its sitting attitude, 


he had sunk into that fatal sleep, in which the soul, without a struggle or a 

sigh, passes into another and a better world. He added, that he had taken 

him up in his arms, and lifted him into the sleigh, where he now was; and 

that he had covered him with a rug, and driven to the barn, that she might 

not be too suddenly shocked by the awful sight of the dead body ; and con- 

cluded with those consolatory remarks which, though unheard or unheeded, 

are usually addressed to those who are smitten down by sudden affiction. 

Before he had finished his narrative a loud, long-continged, and piercing 

| ery of distress arose from the sleigh that thrilled the whole group, and 
brought them instantly to the door. The poor man’s faithful and affectionate 

dog had discovered his master, and the strong instinct of the animal reveal- 

ed to him at once that he would never more hear that voice of kindness 

| and fellowship that had cheered him from day to day, or receive his food 
} from that hand which had always been extended to feed or to fondle him. 
| The postman then drove the sleigh tothe door, lifted out the lifeless body, 
and placing it in the same po- 

sition on a large chest in the corner of the strangers’ room, rested its back 

| ag inst the wail. It looked like a man not dead, but sleeping. He then 
witlidrew the family into their sitting-room, and having placed some oats 











ina bucket before his hurse, who ate them as he stood in his begins se 
he , 


ocenpied the few remaining minutes of his time in endeavouring as 

could to condole with and comfort the poor widow and her helpless family. 
He was astonished at her fortitude. Her agony, it was evident, was almost 
insupportable, but she gave no vent to violent and unavailing lamentations. 
He was not the first, as he will be by no means the last, to admire this qua- 
lity of the female mind when roused by great events to deep thought and 
cool and deliberate action. Weak, timid, and powerless as woman is, in the 
minor troubles and trials of life, when real danger and great afflictions are 
to be encountered, she rises superior to fear, calls in the aid of a judgment 
always good when confidently relied on, and a moral courage surpassin 
that of man, because its foundations are not built on the delusive laws o 
honour, but deeply laid in conscious innocence, in a strong sense of the 
obligations of duty, and a pious and firm reliance on the might and good- 
nes of God. Thus supported and strengthened, she sustains burdens dis- 
proportioned to her sex, and successfully resists afflictions that overpower 
the vigour, aud appal the courage of man. 

The poor widow heard him calmly and patiently, though words seemed 
to fail her when thanking him for his kindness. This portentous silence, 
however, deceived him. There are calamities too heavy to be borne, aud 
misfortunes may overpower by surprise, that could be successfuliy resisted 
if their advent were known. Although the blow did not prostrate this 
miserable woman, it stuaned her into iusensibility. Thought and nemory 
seemed suspended. Incapable of action herself, she was passive in the 
hands of her children. She had but one confused and indistinct idea that 
remained. She thought that her husband was at home and asleep in the 
adjoining room, but his tong slumber and unbroken silence did not alarm 
her. When her meals were prepared by her daughter, she would look 
round and say, ‘call your father—tell him we wait for him ;’ or at night 
she would look into his room aud admonish him it was prudent to wake up 
and go to bed, or he would take cold. The poor children gazed at her, 
wondered, and shed tears. Helpless, unprotected, and alone in the world, 
their little hearts failed them; and the inquiry had often occurred to 
their minds, what is to b come of us? Death, that sat enbodied in one 
human form in that house, and had laid his cold, benumbing hand on ano- 
ther, whom he appeared to have marked for his victim, seemed ready to 
devour them all. Silence first disclosed to them their solitude, and solitude 
their danger. ; 

On the third evening they clustered as usual round their mother’s 
chair and prayed; but she was unable to join them. She looked at them, 
but did not seem to comprehendthem. ‘They then tried, with faltering 
lips and tearful eyes, a verse of a hymn, one that she had always been 
fond of; but two voices were now wanting, and they were alarmed at the 
feeble and plaintive sound of their own. The chords of the widow’s 
heart vibrated at the sound of the music, and she looked about her, as one 
awaking from slumber. Thouglit, feeling and sensibility returned; the 
fountains of her affections opened, and a flood of tears mingled with those 
of her children. She inquired of them the day of the week, and whether 
any person had been at the house since the postman left it, wrung her 
hands in agony at the thoughts of the length of her stupor, and having 
affectionately kissed and blessed her little ones, went to bed to weep un- 
seen, and pour out her griefs and her petitions undisturbed to Him who 
has graciously promised His protection to the widow and the orphan. 

In the morning she rose more composed, but sadly changed. Years 
had revolved in that night, and left their tracks and furrows on her faded 
cheek ; and the depth, and strength, and acuteness of her mental suffer- 
ings, had rendered her hair as white as the snow-wreath that death had 
folded round her husband as a winding-sheet. The struggle had been 
violent, but successful. She was afflicted, but not destitute. She was sen- 
sible of her situation, and willing to submit with humble resignation ; 
aware of her duties, and ready to undertake them. She stood between 
the living and the dead. A fearful debt was to be discharged to the one, 
subsistence and comfort were due to the other. She commenced the 
morning with prayer from a church formulary that had been given her 
by atravelling missionary, and then went about her usual duties. As she 
sat by her fireside in the evening she revolved in her mind the new sphere 
in which she was placed. As any doubt or difficulty suggested itself, her 
loss became more and more apparent. How was her husband to be 
buried? The ground was frozen to the depth of three feet, and she was 
undle to dig a grave. She dare not go to the next neighbour’s, a distance 
ot seven miles, for she could not leave herchildren. She could not send 
her eldest daughter, for she did not know the way ; and she, too, might 
be lost. She must wait for the postman, he would arrive in three days, 
and would assist her. If not, God would send relief when least 
expected. Every thing, however, about her—every thing she had 
to do, and every thing she required, mixed itself in some way with 
recollections of him she mourned, and reminded her of some habit, 
word, or act of his. Even the weather now made her shudder. The 
storm, like a giant refreshed with sleep, arose again in all its might, 
and swept across the desert with such unbroken force that the snow ap- 
peared more like a moving mass of drift than distinct and separate flakes. 
It was just such an evening as when her husband perished. She shudder ed, 
and drew her children nearer to her onthehearth. They had alwaysl. ved 
each other, but their affection was greatly increased now, for they kuiew 
that death was a reality. They had seen it and felt its effects. It had 
lessened their number once, it could do so again. They had been told 
they were mortal, now they knew it. It was an awful disclosure to them, 
and yet what was death ? It was not annihilation, for the body remained. 
That which had inhabited and animated it was incorporeal, and had de- 
parted unseen. It was that unknown, invisible and mysterious spirit, 
they had unconsciously loved, for the corpse shockedand terrified them. 
They had been instructed that there was a soul that survived the body, 
but they could not comprehend it. They now saw and shuddered at 
the difference between the living and the dead. It was palpable, bat 
still it was not intelligible. Poor little innocents! it was their first 
practical lesson in mortality, and it was engraved on their aching hearts 
too deeply ever to be forgotten. Their affection became now more in- 
tense and far more tender, for solicitude had blended with it and softened 
it. Yes, their little circle was stronger for having its circumference re- 
duced ; it could bear more pressure than before, if the burden were un- 
happily increased. 

The time for rest had now approached, and the widow was weak and 
unwell. The thought of her unburied husband oppressed her The 
presence of death, too, in the house, for so long a time, was a heavy 
load for her nerves; and unable to sustain her feelings and her reflec- 
tions any longer, she resorted to her evening prayers with her little 
family, and added to the prescribed form a short and simple petition 
of her own. Her voice was almost inaudible, amid the din and roar 
of the tempest, to those around her; but it penetrated far above the 
elements, and reached the throne of mercy to which it was addressed. 
Relieved, refreshed, and strengthened by this devotional exercise, they 
gathered again around the hearth ere the fire was secured for the night, 
and were engaged in some little consultation about the daily duties 
that were to be assigned to each, when they were aroused by a loud 
and violent knocking at the door. The mother arose and opened it, 
with a palpitating heart. Three strange, wild looking, haggard men, 
entreated admittance fir God’s sake, for they were famished, and near- 
ly ehilled to death with the cold. What a contrast for that hitherto 
quiet and noiseless household! There were three men stamping on 
the floor, shaking off the snow from their clothes, beating their hands 
together, throwing down their packs, talking loudly, aud all speaking 
at once—all calling for food, all demanding more fire, and all rejoicing 
in their shelter and safety. The children huddled together in affright 
in the corner of the room, and the poor mother trimmed her lamp, re- 
built her fire, and trembled as she reflected that she was alone and un- 
protected. Who are these men, she asked herself? Houseless in the storm, 
her heart replied ‘ Would to Heaven there had been snch a shelter for my 
poor John Lent! We need aot fear, for God ind our poverty are our pro- 
teclion.’ She told them they were in the house of death—that her husband 
lay dead, and, for want of assistance, unburied in the next room, but all 
that could be done for them she would do, though at such a time, and in 
such a place, that all, of course, would not be but very little. __ 

She then advised them to keep at a distance from the fire, and 
having ascertained they were not frost-bitten, set about getting them 
some refreshment. While at work she heard all that they had to say to 
each other, and with quickness of observation peculiar to the —— 
of this country soon perceived they were not equals—that one of } on 
spoke witha voice of authority; that another called him, Sir; an t 1e 
third only answered when he was spoken to, and that all three were 
sailors. They hada fearful tale of trouble and of death, to which fre- 
quent allusion was made. They were the captain, mate, and bce 
a ship that had been wrecked that day on the coast beyond the hilly 
land in front of the cottage, andwere the sole survivors often, who, on 
that morning, were pursuing their course on the ocean In perfect confi- 
dence and safety. A hearty meal was hastily prepared, and more hastily 
despatched. Liquor was then asked for ; she trem bled and obeyed. She 

; . and she hesitated; but 
possible that they 


was a lone woman, it was a dangerous a i 
r er it wasin 
a moment's reflection suggested to her that it dees 
sould either forget their loss or her own. 
A fresh difficulty now occurred, to understand which it is neces- 
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sary to describe the house. The chimney stood in the middle of the 
pbuilding, opposite the front door, which opened into a small entry. On 
the rigit was the family sitting-room or kitchen, where they were how 
assembled, off which were two bedrooms. On the left, three rooms were 
similarly arranged, and devoted to the accommodation of strangers. In the 
apartment Corresponding to theone they were in wasthe frozen body ofher 
husband resting on a chest, ina sitting attitude, as | havebefore described. 
In order to prepare their beds it was necessary to pass through that room, 
into which she had not ventured since she had recovered fromher stupor. 
She was perplexed and distressed, but at last having stated to the captain 
her difficulty, he at once ordered the steward to go and make the requi- 
site arrangements. : 

The master and mate having been thus provided for the night, some blan- 
kets were given to the steward, who slept en the hearth, before the kitchen 
fire. In the morning the latter was sent to dig a grave for poor Juhn Lent, 
while the other two, having procured the requisite tools, made bim a coffia, 
into which he was placed with great difficulty, from the rigidity of his 
limbs. The little pony was thea harnessed to the sledge, and the body 
was followed by the family and their guests to its last resting-place. The 
beautiful burial-service of the church was read over the deceased by the 
captain, amid the heartfelt sobs of the widow, the loud lamentatlons of the 
children, and the generous tears of the sailors. The scene was one that 
was deeply felt by all present. There was a community of suffering, a si- 
milarity ot sitaation, and a sympathy among them all, that for the time made 
them forget they were strangers and feel towards each other like members 
of one family. ‘The mariners had twice narrowly escaped death them- 
selves: first, from shipwreck, and then from the intensity of the weather ; 
while seven of their comrades had been swept into eternity before their eyes. 
The poor widow, in losing John Lent, appeared to have lost every thing— 
her friend, her support, her companion, aud protector ; the husband of her 
heart, the father of her children, {f their losses were similar, their mutual 
sorrows were similar alsv. She had afforded them food, shelter and a home. 
They had aided her in a inost trying moment with their personal assistance, 
and comforted her with their sympathy and kindness, Tbe next morning 
her guests visited the sea shore, in order to ascertain whether ary portion 
of the cargo of their vessel could be saved. When they arrived at the scene 
of their disaster, they found that the vessel was gone; she had either fallen 
off from the precipitous cliff upon which she had been thrown by the vio- 
lence of the sea, or been withdrawn by the reflux of the mountain waves, 
and had sunk iuto the deep water, where her masts could now just be dis- 
cerned under its clear and untroubled surface. The cabin, which had been 
built on the deck, had been broken to pieces, and fragments of it were to 
be seen scattered about on the snow. Some few barrels and boxes from 
the steward's pantry had been thrown on shore, containing stores of various 
kinde, and also the captain’s hammeck and bedding These were divided 
into two small lots of equal weight, and constituted two sleigh loads, for the 
travelling was too heavy to permit them all to be carried at once. The 
captain presented them, together with a purse of ten sovereigus, to the poor 
widow, as a token of his gratitade for her kindness and sympathy for his 
distress. She was also recommended to examine the shore from time to 
time after violent gales of wind, as many loose articles would no doubt 
hereafter float to the surface; and these, by a written authority, he em- 
powered her to apply to her own use. 

On the sacceeding morning the postman retarned with bis mail, and fur- 
nished a conveyance for the steward. ‘The captain and mate followed un- 
der his guidance, with Mrs. Lent’s little pony and sledge, which were to be 
returned the following mail-day by Ainslow. They now took an affection- 
ate leave of each other, with mutual thanks and benedictions, and the wi- 
dow and her family were again left to their sorrows and their labours. — 
From that day she said an unseen hand had upheld her, fed her, and pro- 
tected her, aud that hand was the hand of the good and merciful God of the 
widow and the orphan. There were times, she added, when the wounds 
of the heart would burst open and bleed afresh; but she had been told the 
affections required that relief, and that Nature had wisely provided it, to 

revent a worse issue. She informed me that she often saw her hasband of 

ate. When sitting by her solitary lamp, afier her children had falien asleep, 
she frequently perceived him looking in at the window upon her. She 
would sometimes rise and go there, with a view of conversing with him, but 
he always withdrew, as if he was not permitted to have an interview with 
her. She said she was not afraid to meet him; why should she be? He 
wiho had loved her in life would not harm her in death. As soon as she 
returned to her seat, he would again resume bis place at the window, and 
watch over her for bours together. She had mentioned the circumstance to 
the clergyman, who charged ber to keep her secret, and especially from 
her children, whose young and weak netves it might territy. He had en- 
deavoured to persuade her it was the reflection of ber own face in the 
glass; and that it was a nataral effect, and by no means an unusual occur- 
rence. But no oue, she added, knew so well as those who saw with their 
owneyes. It was difficult, perhaps, for others who had not been so favour- 
ed and protected to believe it, but it was, nevertheless, strictly true; and it 
was a great comfort to her to think that his care and his love existed for 
her beyond the grave. She said many people had advised her to leave that 
place, as too insecure and inconvenient for a helpless woman; bat God had 
never failed them. She had never known want or been visited by illness, 
while she and her children had been fed in the wilderness like the choseu 
people of the Lord. He had raised her up a host of friends, whose heart 
he had touched with kindness for her, and whose hauds he had used as the 
instruments of his mercy aud bounty. It would be ungrateful and distrust- 
tul in her to leave a place he had selected for her, and he might perhaps 
turn away his countenance in anger, and abandon her iv her old age to po- 
verty and want. And besides, she said, there is my old man; his visits 
now are dearer to me thaa ever; he was once my companion—he is now 
my guardian angel. J cannot and [ will not forsake him while I live, and 
when it is God’s will that | depart hence, | hope to be laid beside him, who, 
= or dead, has never suffered this poor dwelling to be to me a ‘ Lone 
OUSE. 
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THE TRAGIC STORY OF CIENFUEGO. 
From Colonel King’s Argentine Republic. 


Among the horrors of the time—horrors enacted by a man whose guilty 
conscience turned each shadow to a foe—stands boldly conspicuous the story 
of the youthful Cientuego; more especially so, however, on accouut of the 
attendant circumstauces of his position and death, than the mere fact that 
he was one of the murdered. 

This man was about twenty-five years of age; a native of Buenos Ayres ; 
and being of one of those families that had been reduced by the convulsions 
ol the times, resided with a sister, (his only remaining relative in the pro- 
vince,) in unostentatious and retired apartments. An earnest and devoted 
attachment to the Donna Fortunata , daughter to the wealty Don Car- 
los , who had formerly been an intimate and attached friend of his 
father, held him to the city that he would gladly have left, in search of a 
more peaceful abode, even though that city was the bome of his nativity. — 
Bat the affections of the heart are ever more potent than its fears or ils re- 

rets, and when those holy influences are in the ascendant, there is no earth- 
y power that can awe them into submission. 

The events here related, of the fate of this young man, were gleaned from 

persons who witnessed them, and may be relied on as substantially true. 

_Cienfuego, who often visited the house of his beloved, was on one occa- 
sion surprised, by a request on the part of her father, that his visite might be 
discontinued. Prior to this Don Carlos had never interposed the slightest 
objection to the growing attachment that was evidently existing between 
the young couple; and this sudden and unexpected repulse, filled the 
mind of the lover with painful astonishment. In a tone of remonstrance, 
he said :— 

‘Why is this, noble senor? Surely I have given you no offence !’ 

‘None, my young friend,’ replied the father; ‘ but it is my wish that you 
shall visit my daugbter no more,’ 

‘Alas, I know my crime, senor,’ said Cienfuego ; ‘it is that of poverty ; 
but, I entreat of you, do not turn me hopeless from your door on that account. 
Say itis but that, and I shall go forth cheerfully, and witha glad heart strug- 
gle with fortune, until my circumstances shall enable me to claim and pro- 
tect the object of my soul’s affection. 1 pray you let me see her now, se- 
nor, that { may assure her of my unabated attachment, and beg that she will 
not forget me in my exile.’ ° 

‘ That cannot be,’ replied Don Carlos; ‘I have already told my daughter 
that she must see you no more’ - 

‘For the love that my father bore to you, [ pray, senor, that you will not 
turn me thus in disgrace from your door! What have I done to cause this 
cruel ehange in your demeanor! What can I do to restore your former 
confidence? Am I too young? Iwill wait your pleasure Am | poor? 
I will gain riches: but for Heaven’s sake do-not forbid me hope ! 

‘You must forget each other,’ was the cold response of the unyielding 
father. x 

‘ That, senor, can never be; yon have not power over the mind, Don 
Carlos ; and, despite your cruel mandate, 1 shall still think of and love my 
F ortunata. Again, in the name of the man whom you once loved, my own 
Jamented father, I entreat your forbearance.’ : 

_ ‘Ifyou respect the memory of your deceased father,’ said Don Carlos, 
' You will immediately leave my presence ; your suit is in vain.’ 














_ She Awion. 


With a swelling heart Cienfuego tarned from the house, and directed his 
steps towards his own residence, there to pour out the burden of his grief 
in the confiding bosom of an only sister. With a mind wrought almost to 
distraction, he related to her all that had passed at the house of Don Carlos. 
His sister listened with all the feelings of one whose whole soul was ab- 
surbed in his happiness, and in the most encouraging manner strove to re- 
assure him : : 

* My dear brother,’ said she, ‘you must know that, notwithstanding all 
which has occurred, Furtanata entertains for you a tender regard ; therefore 
be cheerful; with her love all will yet be well; and I pray you, tor your 
own and for my sake, dismiss this heavy melancholy ; you are my only broth- 
er, my only friend, and to see yuu thus miserable, will be worse to me than 
even deatt: itself.’ : . ; 

‘Ab! my beloved sister,’ he said, ‘I know that if my destiny was in your 
hands, all would indeed be well; bat Don Carlos is more than cruel, else he 
would have given me one last interview with Fortanata, where [ could have 
poured out a repetition of my vows, aud, while [ yielded to her father’s im- 
perative command, have urged the hope that [ should yet have power to 
claim her at his hands. My poverty, sister, is the barrier to that hope; 
and { would have told her, if so permitted, that when fortune should have 
smiled upon my efforts, | woald, if she were true, return and call her mine. 
Oh! could [ have done this, my dear Caroline, [ shoald have been content ! 
Ad why should I not see her?’ he‘contiuued, as if communing with him- 
self; ‘why shoul I not see her even now, and say to her, my love will 
never change 1’ dow - 

‘Now!’ exclaimed his sister, who had been an attentive listener to his 
words. 

‘ Even now, my sister !’ . 

‘Surely, my brother, you will not be so rash! Night hath fallen upon 
the city, and danger will await you at every step. Dv not think of it, I 
pray you !’ : . 

“After the scene that [ have just passed throagh, Carolina, there is 
nothing dangerous tommy mind. 1 fear only the cruel repulse of my father’s 
friend. 

‘ For my sake, then, do not leave home to-nigit! You are my only pro- 
tector, friend, brother; and to whom shall [ turn, if evil fallon you. In the 
name of her whose image hangs before us—even of our dear, lost mother, 
who with her last words consigned your helpless sister to your care—I1 do 
conjure you leave me not to-night? p a 

‘’ Tis but for a short time, my sweet girl,’ he replied, smiling at her fears ; 
‘a short time, and | shall return again. Think not that your brother can 
desert his precious charge, or be happy, even, without her. No, no! my 
dearest Carolina ; as | revere the memory of those loved objects, whose lin- 
eaments seem even now to smile upon us here, so will 1 keep my trust. 
Bui, sister, as you love me, do not stay me now, lest you should make me 
more than miserable. In tears! Ob, this is misery indeed! Banished 
from the presence of her | love, by an obdurate father ; and held in banish- 
meut by a sister, dearer to me than life itself! Pray you, put off these 
lears, my sister, and give that sweet permission, without waich | surely 
will not go. Oh! if you could but know the happiness it would impart to 
my poor distracted heart, you would not thus detain me,” . 

‘ Alas, my heart is heavy with evil foreboding,’ she replied, embracing ! 
him, and imprinting a kiss upon his forehead, ‘ but I must consent. Be not | 
long absent, my brother, for I shall watch unceasingly, and with an anxious 
mind, till your return.’ 

‘ Thanks, my dear girl; fear nothing. 

ou.’ 
' Placing a poniard in his belt, and hastily wrapping his cloak about his 
person, he once more tenderly embraced his sister, and, as she uttered a 
prayer for his safety, departed upon his errand. ‘ : 

Drawing his cloak close about him, Cieufuego held his way cautiously | 
through the most retired streets towards the residence of Don Carlos, me- 
ditating with shame that he should be compelled thus clandestinely to en- 
ter the house of one to whom his father had been an undeviating friend, and 
trembling, lest by discuvery he should bring down upon himseli and his be- 
loved the wrath of the proud aud obdurate old man. In this mood he at 
leugth reached the house, yet lacked the firmness to apply for admission at 
the usual entrance. Passing to the rear, in hopes of seeing the lady trom 


In two hours I shall again be with 











the balcony, or from her apartment, which lay in that direction, he mount- 
ed upon a wall, and discovered a light in the lower room ; hoping to find 





there the object of his search. be moved along the wall towards the house, 
and, looking through the open windcws, was startled at seeing Don Carlos | 
sitting alone at his table in the act of writing. Fearful of discovery, Cien- | 
fuego continued his way upon the wall which ran along the side of the | 
buiiding to the street, intending to leap into the Street, aud apply for admis- 
siov at the front entrance; but in this he was frustrated by a patrol of sol- 
diers who had halted directly beforethe house. In his excitement and tre- 
pidation, he retreated again towards the yard, involuntarily drawing his po- 
niard from its sheath, and, without a momeut’s reflection, sprang into the 
window, and fell upon bis knees before the astonished Don Carlos, at the 
same time throwing the poniard upon the fluor. ‘ 

Don Carlos in an instant seized him by the threat, at the same time level- 
ling a pistol at his head, as in a voice of fury he exclaimed— 
‘ Young man, what has brought you here at such an hour? 
as you value your life, speak truly !’ , ‘ 

* Loose your bold of my throat, senor, and I will explain all,’ said Cien- 
fuego, almost strangled with the grasp of the old man 

‘Speak, then,’ exclaimed Don Carlos, releasing his hold; ‘speak, and 
convince me that the design of your visit was not dishonorable, or, by the 
holy Virgin, you shall not quit this room alive !’ 

“Good senor,’ said Cienfuego, ‘ | came with the design to see your daugh- 
ter, and—’ . 

* Did my daughter know of your intention ?’ demanded tie excited father, 
interrupting him. 

‘No, senor,no! AsI live, she knew not of it.’ 

‘And now, what furiher intention caused this most singular visit ? 
What, young man, was your object, had you been so fortunate as to meet 
my child?’ 

‘It was to tell her again of my love, good senor. To tell her, that by her 
father ¥ had been driven from her presence ; that I had resolved to obey 
the stern command, and to entreat that she would love me still, and give 
me hope, that, when with better fortune crowned, I yet might call her 
mine. These, noble senor, and these only, were the objects of my visit.’ 

‘I believe you,’ replied Don Carlos, after a moment’s reflection; ‘1 be- 
lieve you, and will even now make amends for my late error, by saying I 
had already regretted the course that I had pursued towards you this even- 
ing. My daughter has but just now lett the apartment, and her last words 
were in your behalf. See, I was in the very act of addressing you when 
your rash intrusion did so well-nigh turn the current of my favour; but 
I believe what you have told me, and will immediately send my daughter 
to you.’ 

As he said this, he turned from the apartment, leaving Cienfuego in a state 
of bewildered conjecture as to the true purport of his words. The transi- 
tion was so sudden that he could not realize it. Hope, doubt, fear lest he 
should be betrayed into the hands of justice for his anlawful intrusion, al- 
ternately took possession of his thoughts, until the length of time that he had 
been lett alone almost gave the latter the ascendency. ‘Can it be possible,’ 
thought he, ‘ that my father’s friend could act so base a part? No! no! it 
cannot be. Ha! the clock strikes eleven, and I have been even now three 
hours from home. Ah, my poor sister ! Should he deceive me, what will 
become of that poor girl! Shall I remain? I can escape as I entered. 
by the window. No, that were too cowardly! Gere lies my poniard ; 
with this for my companion, I will await the issue of this foolish adyen- 
ture.’ 

With thoughts like these his mind was tossed during the tedious delay, 
until, placing the weapon in his belt, he seated himself, determined to abide 
the result. Nor did he wait long, for at the next moment the dvor of the 
apartment opened, and, pale as death, Fortunata stood belore him. 

Cienfuego arose, and handing her to a seat, said— 

‘ Alas, my beloved, { read my sentence in your countenance. Your fa- 
ther has sent you to see me for the last time; he commands you to forget 
me, but oh, Fortunata, surely that cannot be. ‘That I do love yoa, read the 
evidence in this one act, where I have perilied life and every thing to gain 
the sweet yet fearful privilege to say farewell—to tell you your cruel fa- 
ther’s mandate, and to eutreat that you will love me still and ever, Oh! I 
do hope, my girl, that time will give me favour in his eyes; that fortune, 
which has frowned so much of late, will bless me yet again with means to 
claim you as my wife. Your father wrongs me, Fortunata; he scorns me 
because of my poverty.’ , 

‘Nay, Cienfuego,’ said the trembling girl, ‘you wrong my father with 
ungenerous doubts. He hath repented of his harsh inteut, and even now 
hath given a full consent that we shall wed.’ 

‘Consent!’ exclaimed the started lover, pressing the affectionate girl to 
his bosom. He could say no more, and a rapturous silence, in which tears 
of joy were copiously mingled, was at length broken by the voice of For- 


Speak ! and, 














tunata. 
‘Have you not, indeed, wronged my father?’ she said, in tones almost | 
stifled with emotion. | 
‘Oh, past all forgiveness!’ exclaimed the happy youth. 


‘Yet will I claim } 
it on my knees, 


Ah, my beloved, the bliss of this moment woald repay, a 


‘Il obey you, senor; and in 80 doing pray that peace and happiness may / '2Ousand-fold, an age ot misery such as I have known.’ 


i 
rest with you and yours.’ 


‘Then listen further,’ said the maiden; ‘since J know you love me for 


myself, { will inform you that my father hath given not only his consentto 
our union, but, as a dower, all his possessions in the south, which, as you 
well know, are large.’ 

‘Generous man! oh, he was worthy of my father’s love; and as my father 
loved him, so will |. How could L so have wronged him with my doubts! 
Fortunata, forgive me.’ 

‘ All is torgiven,’ she replied, ‘and now, until to.morfow, we must part, 
My father sends these pistols as your safeguard through the town, for these 
are troublous times, my Cienfuego, and none may knew at what moment he 
may need defensive means. To-morrow we will be happy.’ 

Tenderly embracing the dearest object ot his soul, Cientuego would have 
lingered still, but at that time the chiding tongue of time toldone. He start- 
ed at the sound, as the remembrance of his sister crossed his mind, and, im- 
printing a fervent kiss upon the brow of his beloved, he bade a last good- 
night, and lett the house. 

Having placed the pistols in his belt, with his cloak drawn close about 
him, and his heart filled with glowing anticipations of delight, he hurried on 
to convey the cheering intelligence of bis happiness to that sister whose 
eyes he knew were streaming bitter tears athisdelay. ‘Ah, my sweet girl,’ 
thought he, ‘f willrepay you for the anguish you now suffer, with words of 
hope ana joy!’ His mind was thus employed, and anxious to reach ho 
speeedily, he neglected the precaution that he had employed in the early 
part of the night, and, taking the nearest route, passed through the most 
trequented thoroughfares, until he was started from his revery, by the chal- 
lenge ot a patrol. Looking about him, he perceived that he was near the 
residence of the governor, and iu another instant was surrounded by the 

uard. 
= Who are you?’ demanded the officer of the guard. 

* My name is Cienfuego,’ he replied. 

‘ Why do you walk so late, senor ?’ 

*{ have been visiting a friend, and am now on my way to my own resi- 
dence, which lies in tbe Calle a 

‘You are well armed for a visitor, I perceive,’ said the officer, drawing 
aside his cloak; ‘a poniard and pistols.’ 

‘Yes, senor ; it is necessary to be armed in times like these. Bat, if you 
doubt my peaceable intent, | pray you send a guard with me to my resi- 
dence.’ 

‘ That is a greater favour than I have power to grant. My orders are to 
arrest all who are found with arms upon them, and conduct them before the 
governor.” J 

‘ Bat surely you will not detain me. I pray you send information to Don 
Carlos, at whose house I have spent the evening. He will satisfy you ina 
moment that this arrest is unnecessary, You will at least so far indulge 
me.’ 

‘I cannot disobey an order ; you will therefore go with us, and satisfy his 
Excellenza in person.’ 

He was at once disarmed, and led to the house of Rosas, who, as has be- 
fore been stated, watched by night and slept by ddy. On reaching the 
house, the arms of Cienfuego were sent in, with information that the per- 
son on whom they were found was in custody; and orders were speedily 
returned, directing that he shcald be securely bound and held till morning, 
when the governor would give him an audience. The hands of the young 
man were accordingly tied tight behind his back, and in this condition he 
was left under a guard until daylight, when he was ushered into the pres- 
ence of the dictator. So tightly had the thong been drawn about his wrists 
that the blood was actually oozing frota beneath his finger-nails, and he beg- 
ged that they might be released. Disregarding his entreaties, Rosas exhib 
ited the pistols and poniard, saying— 

‘Young mau, do you know these weapons ?’ 

‘ Yes, senor ; they are mine.’ 

‘If you would save your life, then, confess to me who are your accom- 
plices in the act that you intended to perform,’ 

‘ Senvr, I bad no act in contemplation save that of reaching my home in 
safety.’ 

‘ Liar! exclaimed Rosas, ‘name your accomplices in this attempt upen 
my life, or here I swear that you shall be dragged from street to street, be- 
fore your execution ; they shall see that one at least is in my power.’ 

‘ Yoar life, senor!’ said Cienfuego, in astonishment; ‘ believe me, I never 
thought to harm you in any manner, nor have I an accomplice.’ 

‘You will not confess,’ said Rosas, stamping with rage. ‘Guards ! let bim 
be shown as an example; bear him through the town!’ 

The order was promptly obeyed, and the unfortunate prisoner, bare- 
headed, bound, and suffering, was dragged through the principal streets, 
On the way he was seen by Don Carlos and his daughter, who had just left 
home on their way to mass, and no sooner was he recognised by the lady 
than, uttering a piercing shriex, she fell insensible on the pavement. The 
first act of the old man wasjto see his daughter borne carefully home; then, 
without waiting for her recovery from the swoon, he ordered medical at- 
tendance forthwith, and hastened to the house of the governor, taking with 
him two or three of Cienfuego’s letters of love that had been found on the 
person of Fortunata. 

Arrived at the house, be immediately sent his name to Rosas, begging 
an interview; but, after having been detained an hour, suffering the most 
intense anxiety, an aid-de-camp appeared, who asked the nature of his busi- 
ness, and stated that the governor could not be seen. The old man inform- 
ed the officer of what he bad witnessed, assured him that the young man 
was guiltless of any crime, and, to prove the innocence of his last night’s 
employment, stated that he was a suitor to his daughter, and passed the 
evening at his house, and finally placed the letters in bis bands to be shown 
to the governor. They were accordingly brought in, but all was vain, 
Rosas refused to listen to any testimony, and, although he retained the let- 
ters, sent orders for Don Carlos to retire. The old gentleman, sick at heart, 
turned from the door, at the monrent that the guard returned with their ex- 
hausted and peoegenten Cienfuego, who was borne by two of the 
guard, being himself unable to stand, raised his eyes imp!oringly to the old 
man for protection. Alas! he could not impart a ray of hope—too well he 
knew that death must end the scene; and, crossing himself devoutly, he 
turned, witha thrill of burror, from the terrible picture before him. 

Hastening to his daughter’s chamber, he found her still insensible. Kneel- 
ing at her bedside, be uttered a prayer for her safety, and, by the effurts of 
those in attendance, she was at length restored to conscivusness. 

‘Oh, my father,’ she exclaimed, rising from the pillow, as she perceived 
the old man at her side, ‘ tell me, teli me, was it Cienfuego that I saw, or is 
this all a horrid dream ?” 

‘ Be calm, my child,’ said the father, his old eyes wet with toars; ‘be 
calm. The ways of Providence are mysterious—we cannot comprehend 
them ; let us, therefore, pray and hope for the best.’ 

She heard no more; the fearful truth was revealed to her in all the terri- 
ble certainty of a fatal result, and with a groan that seemed to shake her very 
frame, she sank again exhausted on her pillow. With real cause for appre- 
hension, her father now hung over the inanimate form of his child, wring- 
ing his hands, and calling her loudly by name. She heard him not. The 
shock had frozen the already chilly current of her life, and the sweet Spirit, 
in the unsullied purity of a virtaous existence, was walted to its Creator. 

_ Suffering under the inhuman inflictions, Cienfuego was literally car- 
ried before the governor a second time. He was ordered to stand erect, 
but this he was unable to do, and his support being withdrawn, he fell al 
most prostrate, resting upon his knees, and in that posture begged that hi 
hands, which were black and swollen, migh be released from their agony* 
With a smile that would have become a demon gloating over the object 
of infernal torture, Rosas looked upon him. 

‘ Are you prepared,’ said he ‘ to name your confederates 7 

‘Senor, | have no confederates. Before God, | am innocent of this ac- 
cusation.’ 

‘ Let him be taken to the castle, and to death!’ was the immediate or- 
der; and, in compliance therewith, the poor wretch was soon incareera- 
ted in a dungeon, when, unable longer to bear up against his sufferings, 
both of body and mind, he fell to the ground, exhausted and insensible. 

For a space of about four hours he remained in a condition that was 
neither of life nor death, and when at length he returned to a state of 
consciousness, he perceived, by the dim light of a small lamp, which 
served to, make the gloom more fearful, the figure of a friar, in his son.bre 
robes, leaning over him. In one hand the friar held the lamp, while 
with the other he presented to the sight of the youth a symbol of the 
cross. ; 

‘My son,’ said the friar, as he perceived the signs 
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of returning ani- 


mation. 

* Holy father,’ responded the bewildered prisoner, in a voice scarce au- 
dible, “holy father, tell me, where am I? What does this portend ” 

‘Surely my son, yon are not ignorant of your condition, said the friar. 
, Prepare, then, and receive from me the consolation that our holy religion 
affords: unburden to me the weight which must afflict your soul, that thus 
I may prepare you, by the holy infl rences ot heavenly mercy, for the 
change that you are soon to experience, 

‘But why is this, holy father? Why do you seek confession from me? 
ind why do you speak thus, as though I were a criminal, condemned to 
death? 

‘ Alas, my son, to death yon are condemned.’ 

‘To death! by whom? For what ? 

‘ By order of the governor, my son. This night you die.’ 


Cienfuego was silent, and the friar again exhorted him to confession; 
but the unhappy prisoner made no response. At that moment an officer, 
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with two soldiers, entered the cell ; Cienfuego was lifted to his feet, and 
supported in that position; the thong that bound his wrists was unfas- 
tened, and his helpless and disfigured hands fell heavily at his side. An 
expressior of mournful sympathy was in every face. 5 

* Now,’ said he, ‘I hope for mercy; my innocence is proved, and | 
shall be set at liberty.’ 

The officer, with a down-cast look, replied, as he drew a paper from 
his pocket, and broke the seal— ; 

‘ come man, | know not the nature of this order, but I am directed to 
read it in your presence; and whatever it may be, I hope you will re- 
ceive it as becomes a man. Then, opening the order, he read as fol- 
lows— 

‘ To the Commandant at the public castle— 

‘The prisoner Cienfuego must be shot before the fifth hour of the 
coming morning.’ 

This order was signed with the Rublico of Rosas.* 

Cienfuego, being unbound, was now able to stand upon his feet. And 
the officer, having ordered the soldiers to retire, said to him, kindly— 

‘My young friend, no alternative now remains ; it becomes you there- 
fore to prepare for death, and to meet it as becomes a Christian and a 
man. To this end you will be allowed the latest moment iu my power, 
and this holy man will remain your companion.’ 

Then, addressing the friar, he said— 

‘ Holy father, we would sometimes gladly avoid the performance of our 
official duties, but you know that the governor’s orders are imperative, 
and must be obeyed.’ ‘ 

He was abu.ut to retire, when Cienfuego arrested his attention. 

‘ Senor,’ said he, in a calm voice, ‘ if indeed all hope of life is past, asa 
dying man, I would entreat of you one favour.’ ‘ 

‘ me it, senor, and if it is not inconsistent with my duty, it shall be 
granted.’ , 

‘ [have a sister, sener, whom I would fain see before I die—an only 
sister ; and while | fear that to behold me in this extremity would dis- 
tract her, yet J feel, as | have no crime upon my conscience, that if I could 
but see her for a moment, and leave with her the forgiveness of my ene- 
mies, | could die content. And then, good senor, there is yet another—l 
would—no, no; beloved Fortunata, you shal] be spared this anguish! I 
pray you, senor, let me behold my sister ere I die !’ ‘ : e 

‘Would it were in my power so to do,’ replied the officer, in a voice 
that revealed his emotion ; but it is forbidden that you shall hold con- 
verse with any from without. Pardon me, such are my orders. 

‘Oh! my poor girl, what will become of you!’ exclaimed the prisoner, 
as the officer retired. ‘ Alone! alone! in this cold world, with none to 
comfort or protect you! Oh! had [ listened to the prophetic admonitions 
of your voice, this evil had not fallen upon us ’ ' 

* Confess, my son,’ said the priest, ‘and prepare for that mercy which 
is ever open to the contrite heart.’ ; ; 

‘ Confess! holy father; I have no confession to make. I am innocent 
of all this charge; and yet I fear todie! How can I die! In youth, in 
health, in strength! I must not die! I cannotdie! I cannot give up so 
soon the promised hopes of life and joy! Father, Iwill not die! As you 
hope for mercy, save me! save me!” ; 

* Beloved son, be calm,’ said the friar, raising the crucifix before him ; 
* be calm, and hear me: to flatter your mind with hope at this awful cri- 
sis, would be an act of guilt and deception. No earthly power can save 
you now. Let me implore you, then, to prepare for the worst; forget the 
world and its corruptions, and turn your thoughts to that bright home ot 
rest, where sorrow is notknown. My son, my son, be calm!’ 

The doomed man paced the cell, disregarding the exhortations of his 
companion, and exclaiming, frantically— 

‘1 cannot die! Iwill not die! Now, Fortunata, you are mine, mine 
forever! 1am innocent, and itis proved! Icome to you, love! Icome! 
Icome !’ 

The priest fell upon his knees, and, trembling with horror, prayed for 
the soul of the maniac before him. The reason of Cienfuego had fled its 
seat ; and, with wild and incoherent expressions of alternate joy, sorrow, 
hope, despair, and defiance, his wandering mind beguiled the time until 
the night had passed, and the morning hours told one by one the moment 
of approaching doom. I 

Before the fourth hour had passed, his executioners appeared. The 
door of his dungeon was opened, and six soldiers stood at the entrance. 

‘Do not detain me, senor,’ said the maniac, addressing the officer ; ‘ my 
innocence has been proved, and I am to be released—let me go! let me go 
My sister awaits my coming!’ 

Totally unconscious of the object, he was led into the coral by stern men, 
whose hearts were melted at his misery ; there he was seated upona bench, 
and the tile of soldiers was drawn up but a few feet from him. The officer 
averted his face; the deadiy weapons were presented; the signal was 

iven; and at the next instant the body of Cienfuego rolled heavily and 

eless upon the ground ! 

His sister Cer lina, who, almost frantic, had sought for him in every 
direction, learned on the previous evening, that her brother was confined 
in the castle, and immediately hastened to that place, in bopes of gaining 
admission. She applied at the guarded entrance, and with the most vio- 
lent entreaty, begged to see her brother, if only for a moment; but she 
was told that none could be admitted ; and, after exhausting every means of 
persuasion in vain, she sat down upon the cold steps of bis prison, and poured 
out ber anguish in a flood of bitter tears. Driven at length from this spot, 
she wandered the livelong night about the building, continually weeping, 
wringing her hands, and praying to heaven for succor. Soon after day had 
dawned, she perceived that the entrance was left unguarded, the sentinel 
having left his post to witness the execution ; embracing the opportunity, 
she sprang, noiseless as a thing of air, through the door, and was gliding 
through the age which leads to the cora/, when a report of the volley 
that sent her brother to his last accouut, fell like thunder upon her ears. 
Springing forward, and uttering a piercing shriek, she flew past the guard 
at the inner door, and saw the bleeding corpse of ber brother, ere the 
smoke from the deadly weapons had been dissipated! But she knew him 
not—she, too, had been made a maniac; and raustfing from the spot, she ran 
wildly through the streets, towards the governor’s house, calling constantly 
upon Cientuego. 

pees she was ordered into confinement, where her raving continued 
until nature was completely exhausted, and before another morn had 
dawned, she joined her brother in the spirit-land. 


nce camel 


sHiscellany. 


CERTAIN ATTENTIONS IN LETTER-WRITING. 


The neglect of the following points in our letters often produces incon- 
venience and trouble, and not seldom more serions evil. They ought to be 
impres-ed upon, and practised by, learners. 

1. Attain and preserve alegible signature. Many letters miscarry or re- 
maid unanswered from the impossibility of making out wko wrote them. 
Your address should also be written as carefully and legibly as your signa- 
ture. 

2. Sign your Christian or first name fu//, that your sez may be known to 
a stranger, to whom you write. Signing by the initial letter only is a slov- 
enly practice, and often produces ludicrous mistakes in the answer received. 
Ladies are addressed * Esquire,’ and gentlemen ‘ Mrs’ or ‘ Miss.’ 

In every letter, or even card, get the habit of giving your address full, as 
for the post-office. Some people think that if they do so once itis enough, 
and the second letter comes dated, it may be, ‘ Leomen/ If the first has 
been mislaid or destroyed, and their number is forgotten, to say nothing of 
their street, they cannot be surprised if they get no answer. They write 
another letter, wondering that you have not written; that letter too dated 
* London.’ 

4. When you write a proper name of person, place, or thing, recollect 
that, if it be carelessly or illegibly written, the context gives the reader no 
help. Therefore get the habit of writing such words plainly, almost in print 
hand, if you would not cause your correspondent the trouble and loss of 
time of writing to you again, to request you to do the very thing which you 
ougbt to have done at first. 

5. Call to mind to whom you are writing, when you come to announce 
yourself at the end of your letter. Very many people are too familiar. 
This is always offensive : the respectful, even beyoud the necessary, never 
isso. ‘Yours truly’ suits well equals in age and station. ‘ Yours faithfully, 
is alittle more respectful. ‘Yours respectfully’ is proper to seniurs and 
persons above you in station, when you know them well. * Your obedient 
servant’ is proper to all strangers, and persons of condition. But good 
sénse and proper feeling will, in the circumstances, always suggest the right 
expressions. Above ali, avoid the over-familiar. 

6. Always use an envelupe, and seal with waz, when in the least on cer. 
emony. 

Always, when you request an answer in a matter of your own, enclose a 














* The official signature of Rosas is (after the manner of many who have 


preceded him,) the Rudlico, a mere cipher or flourish; bis name does 


hot, or, at the time of which | write, did not attach to any of his public 
documents. 
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velope is still beiter. 
A THOUGHT. 
BY EDMUND KENEALY, L.L.B. 


Life—like a lute, whose strings, some tense, some loose, 
Discourse delicious music—is most sweet 

When in pursuits diversified employ’d— 

Pleasure this hour, and wisdom in the next. 


Kine James anp tHE AvtsorisEp Version.—The only revision of any 
importance in the time of Elizabeth was andertaken by Archbishop Parker, 
assisted by his brother prelates, whence it derived the name of the Bishops’ 
Bible. But evidently it was his own affair, and quite independent of his 
royal mistress. It is true, that in his letter to Lord Burleigh, October 15th, 
1568, he requests that the book may be licensed and commended for public 
reading in the church ; but it appears that the request was never granted, 
and the version was left to tank on its own merils. Parker’s Bible never 
obtained a wide circulation: though used by the clergy in public worship : 
it rarely found its way into private families, with whom the Genevan ver- 
siou was the decided favourite, and remained so for a considerable period 
after the publication of King James’s Bible, Of the history of that version, 
we shall say but little, as most of our readers, no doubt, are acquainted with 
it. Though it bears the royal name, it originated in the suggestion of a pu- 
ritan at the Hampton Court Conference, and was executed at the expense 
of the Company of Stationers. All that the pedantic monarch did was to 
approve of the undertaking, and to write a letter to Bancroft, suggesting the 
general plan of its execution, which, in justice to its royal author, must be 
acknowledged to be sound and judicious. It is well, perhaps that he did 
not meddle with the matter any further, as he might have marred it; but as 
it was, some considerable abatement should be made from the debt of obli- 
gation so extravagantly expressed by the translators, in the servile dedica- 
tion prefixed to our bible, where the High and Mighty James is blazoned 
forth as the champion of Protestantism and the Word of God, appearing 
like the sun shining in his strength on the setting of that bright occidenta 
star, Queen Elizabeth. Not one farthing ever came from the royal treasur 
to defray the expense of the work, nor are there any other proofs of his 
Majesty’s zeal in relation to it than the words he dropped at the Hampton 
Court Conference, and the letter he wrote to Bancroft. It may be added, 
in the words of Dr. Symmonds, what probably is not known to our readers 
in general, ‘ that the present version appears to have made its way without 
the interpusition of any authority whatever, for it is not easy to discover 
any traces of a proclamation, canon, or statute published to enforce the use 
of it.’ — British Quarterly Review. 


Iystinct or NewrounLtaNp Doas.—One of them, belonging to a grocer 
had observed one of the porters of the house, and who was often in the shop 
frequently take money from the till, and which the man was in the habit of 
concealing in the stable. The dog, having witnessed those thefts, became 
restless, pulling persons by the skirts of their coats, and apparently wishing 
them to follow him. At length, an apprentice had occasion to go to the 
stable, the dog followed him, and having drawn his attention to the heap of 
rubbish under which the money was buried, began to scratch till he had 
brought the booty to view. The apprentice brought it to his master, who 
marked the money, and restored it to the place where it had been hidden 
Some of the marked money was soon afterwards found on the porter, who 
was tuken before a magistrate, and convicted of the theft.—Jesse’s Anec- 
dotes of Dogs. 


InteRESTING ExrerimeNr.—Place several pieces of camphor gently in a 
basin of pure water, and with a red hot-wire ignite them as they float; the 
lumps will shoot about the surface in various directions, performing many 
comical antics, exhibiting a lively dance of fire-balls. 


PaonuNciation oF InpDIAN Proper Names.—A correspondent of the Glas- 
gow Herald says:—At a time when Indian affairs are exciting no ordinary 
interest, the following hints as to the pronunciation of certain names of 
places, in and near the seat of war, may be acceptable to your readers. 
‘These-observations have been taken down from the dictation of an officer 
who has served on the spot—every reliance may be placed on their accu- 
racy :—1. All names pa wa in ‘an’ have the accent on the last syllable, 
and the ‘an’ is sounded like the Scotch ah, or nearly aw—thus Moultan is 
pronounced Mulltawn. The same remark applies to words terminating in 
‘ab’—thus the river Chenab is sounded Chunawb, with the first syllable 
rapidly uttered, and the full weight ofthe sound on the ‘awd.’ ‘ Punjawb’ 
is another illustration. 2. Compounds of the words Feroze have the accent 
on the ‘ oze,’ and not on ‘ poor’ or ‘ sha’ as one often hears it. Ferozepoor 
must be uttered in three sy!lables. 3. ‘ J’ has the sound of ‘ ee’—thus Sikh 
is pronounced ‘ Seek,’ not Sheek or Syke. 

EXTRAORDINARY Excavation IN THE Crry.—In the course of a few days 
an excavation, ordered by the Commissioners of Sewers at Guildhall, will 
be completed in the City, that was commenced about four months ago, and 
which extends from Whitefriars Dock to Fleet-street, opposite Craven- 
court, The whole length was tunnelled under the houses, which was an op- 
eration of cousiderable difficulty, and it was expected that the whole would 
not have been executed without some serious accident, but fortunately none 
has occurred. The sewer is constructed at a depth of about twenty-three 
feet from the surface. During the excavation, the workmen discovered a 
vault, which was found to be about eighty feet long, reaching almost from 
Fleet-street to the Thames, 9 feet wide, and 7 feet deep; it was built of the 
most durable material, and the pavement of it was formed of Roman bricks 
ofa beautiful red colour. On Tuesday last two haman skulls, with the thigh 
bones and part of a human chest, were discovered. 


Tae Kine or tHe Farries.—The inmates of H——dd, an upland farm- 
house in the mountanious district close to the foot of Snowdon, were thrown 
iato much confusion by the entrance of a little girl in a state of great alarm. 
She had seen, on the other side ofa low wall, the king of the fairies (Bre- 
hin y Tylwyth Teg), and he had spokento her. This Sistriet had in former 
days been much frequented by these little people. An old woman, who was 
siting On a bench in the chimney corner, asked the girl to describe the stran- 
er—‘ He had a red cap on, and his nose was thin, red, crooked, and very 
ong; he had ona tippet like those worn by some young ladies going to the 
top of Snowdon in the summer, She did not see his feet. She could not 
understand what he said, but he certainly did speak, and he shook his head 
at her when he did so.’ Just at this time, ‘ Throll, throl!, throll’ announced 
that his fairy Majesty was at the door. The old woman declared the lan- 
uage to be identical with that used by the fairy which had vanished about 
fifty-five years ago, on being unintentionally touched with a bit of the bridle 
by her father near, Clogwyn Coch. Favries, she said, cuuld not bear to be 
touched withiron. Just atthis time, to the great consternation of the fa- 
mily, after another ‘ Throll, throll, throll’ speech, the door opened, and in 
walked a neighbouring farmer, followed by, instead of fairy royalty—a fine 
turkey-cock! None of these birds are reared or kept within many miles 
of this farm, and no clue has been obtained as to where the strange visitor 
came from.—Carnarvon Heraid. 

Her Masesty’s Accovcument —The near approach of an interesting 
event, to which the public look forward with intense interest, may perhaps 
be inferred from the fact that the messengers of the Home-office have re- 
ceived directions to be in attendance, night and day, on and after to-mor- 
row (Monday), so that the fact of the Queen’s indisposition may be commu- 
nicated without loss of time to the Cabinet Ministers. —Observer. 


Dinner Parties.—A custom has come in, andseems to be gaining ground, 
instead of sitting at the top and bottom of the table, the host and hostess sit 
opposite each other at the middle; by which means they are more at ease, 
more in the centre of their guests, and better able to communicate with each 
other, George IV. adopted the practice twenty years ago; itis followed by 
Queen Vicwria. According to this arrangement, two persons can be ac- 
com modated at each end of the table—not a bad point where there is limi- 
ted accommodation. 


Romantic Apventure.—A few days ago the ship Young England ar- 
rived in the St. Katherine’s Dock, from the Cape of Good Hupe, under the 
command of Mr. Adams, who was wrecked a few years ago on the coast 
of New Zealand. He was made a prisoner by the natives, who treated 
him with barbarous cruelty, and would have put him to death but for the 
intercession of a daughter of one of the chiefs. He was tattooed all over, 
and compelled to adopt the same mude of life as the natives, and accom. 
pany them in their fishing and hunting expeditions. His chief food was 
fish and the flesh of the wild animals he killed. He underwent a variety 
of adventures, and repeatedly attempted to make his escape, but was so 
closely watched by the natives that he was unable todo so until he had 
been among them three years, when he succeeded in eluding their vigil 
ance, and made his escape ina canoe. After a good deal of suffering he 
was | seaye up by a ship bound to the Cape, where he was appointed com- 
mander of the Young England. His wife, who had long given him up for 
lost, and had worn widow’s weeds, was qvite overtoyel on his being res- 
tored to her, and tbe meeting, after so long an absence, was most affecting 


Conviviat Biunpers.—lIt is, er might have been, recorded in the opera 
of Josephus Molaris, that a person at a public dinner, who had drunk to the 
health of the Adelphi, which had been proposed in honour of the two broth. 
ers, the Duke of Wellington and the Marquis of Wellesley, but who probably 
imagined that the toast had some relation to the ‘ Health of Towns Com 

mission,’ rose aud proposed the health of his own quarter of the town—Char- 
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ing Cross. Of the same nature was the mistake of the Mr. Toole of a for- 
mer day, when the lord mayor, ata dinner given to the French am \ 
ro the health of the three consuls. This toast was repeated by Mr. 
oole’s predecessor, asthe ‘ Hoalth of the three per cent. consols. Hip, hip, 
hip, hurrah !'—Amos’s Advantages of a Classical Education. 


Losixe Tot Key.—Mrs. Bil‘ington, the Queen of all the English singers, 
came one night to Drury-lane Theatre to perform Mandane in Artaxerxes, 
so boarse as to render it a question as to whether it would be possible for 
her to appear before the audience. To add to her perplexity, her maid 
had mislaid the key of her jewe{-box, but persisted that her mistress must 
have got it with her. ‘ Whatcan | have done with it?’ said the syren, ‘I 
suppose I must have swallowed it without knowing it.’ ‘ Anda lucky 
thing too,’ said Webster, ‘it may perhaps serve to open your chest.’ 


A Doc Kerrine Pouttry.—Daring a very severe frost and fall of snow 
in Scotland, the fowls did not make their appearance at the hour when 
they usually retired to roost, and no one knew what had become of them; 
the house dog at last entered the kitchen, having in his mouth a rytry A 
rently dead. Forcing his way to the fire, the sagacious animal laid his 
charge down upon the warm hearth, and immediately set off. He soon 
came again with another, which he deposited in the same place, and so 
continued till the whole of the poor birds were rescued. Wandering about 
the stack-yard, the fowls had became quite benumbed by the extreme 
cold, and had crowded together, when the dog observing them, effected 
their deliverance, for they all revived by the warmth of the fire.—Jesse’s 
Anecdotes of Dogs. 


Force or Hasit.—Quakers are generally remarkable for their steady ad- 
herence to their old forms, even in the presence of great men. Daring the 
trial of a cause, ‘Galloway and others v. Hall and another,’ at Liverpool, 
the jury retired for a short time. Two members of the Svciety of Friends 
were upon the jury. Upon their return to the jury-box, one of the friends 
continued to keep on his ‘ broad brim,’ notwithstanding the oft-repeated 
cry of the usher—‘ Hats off.’ Nothing dismayed, our friend sat down with- 
out remark. His chapeau still retained its situation, and Mr. Forrest, the 


‘ unroof,’ but without avail. He was passed over without the slightest at- 
tention. Mr Fcrrest, finding that he could not coax our tacitura friend to 

ive up his old habits, prevailed on another iuryman to do that which our 
riend would not do for himself—viz., to take his het from his head, which 
he did amidst the laughter of the court, but not a muscle of his face did he 
move.—Manchester Advertiser. 

Louis Puitippe anv Sir.R. Perr.—Louis Philippe has sent an auto- 
raph letter to Sir Robert Peel, expressing his acknowledgements for the 
ind and handsome manner in which the right hon. baronet had pro 
the toast of his Majesty’s health at the late civic banquet given by the Lord 
Mayor of London. 


A Learnep Mayor.—Lord Mansfield, when on the circuit at Shrews- 
bury, having been asked to dinner by the mayor of the town, his lordship 
observing an antique clock in the room, remarked to the mayor, ‘ That he 
supposed Sir John Falstaff fought by that clock ;’ to which the mayor re- 
plied, ‘ He could not tell, for he had not the pleasure of knowing Sir John.’ 
Lord Mansfield then tried his host on another subject, and remarked, ‘ That 
the town appeared very old ;’ to which the mayor replied, ‘ Jt was always 
so, your lordship!’ 


Excivusivism or Iranian States.—The Paris papers lately mentioned 
that two works on galvanism had been seized by the pontifical government 
at Rome, under the impression that they related to—Calvinism. To this 
we can add a similar fact, not before published, namely, that on a gentle- 
man landing a few years ago at Naples, with a copy of Mr. Combe’s Essay 
on the Constitution of Man in his trunk, he experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in passing the custom-house, the government officers regarding the 
volume as a political work in favoar of the constitutional cause, 


Capt Andrew Drew (1843,) who was mainly instrumental in the captare 
of the Caroline steamer duriug the Canadian rebellion, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Breaks as Naval storekeeper and Admiralty agent at the 
Cape of Guod Hope. 

At the May meeting of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the sum of £2000 was voted towards the appoiutment of a bishopric in our 
Chinese possessions: it being understood that as soon as an adequate fund 
is egg her Majesty’s Government will consent to the erection of a see in 
China. 


Aa [rishwoman ca!led at an oilman’s the other day, and asked for a quart 
of vinegar. It was measured out, and she put it in a gallon jug. She then 
asked fur another quart to be put in the same vessel. Aud why not ask 
for half a gallon, and have done withit?’ said the oilman. ‘ Och, bless 
your litile bit of a soul,’ answered she, ‘ it’s for two persons.’ 

We believe we can announce that a matrimonial alliance will be speedily 
arranged between Lord Alan Churchill, son of the Dake of Marlborough, 
and Miss Dawson, a lady possessing a handsome property in Yorkshire. It 
is stated that the union will take place in July next. 

The produ ce of coal in Europe amounts annually, on arough calculation 
to 120,000,000/, sterling. —The anniversary festival of the sons of the Clergy 
took place last week, and produced 105(/.—A sailer, who was anxious to 
see the Queen, was found asleep a few days back under a sofa in Bucking- 
ham Palace.—Elizabeth Clarke, who threw three of tier children into the 
Thames recently, has been acquitted of the murder on the ground of in- 
sanity.—The 82 club arrived in London from Dublin on Thursday, with 
an address to Mr. Smith O’Brien on his imprisonment. Mr. O’Brien ac- 
knowledged the compliment in ether terms.—Thé Marquis of Water- 
ford’s horse Roper, in leaping the hurdle at Bogside races, on Wednesday 
last, fell with his rider and his lordship bad his shoulder dislocated.—Lord 
Morpeth took the chair, on the 9th inst., at the nineteenth anniversary of 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fund Institution The total income of last year was 
1370/.—The Journal des Debats advises a relaxation of the French quaran- 
tine laws as the only means of retaining any portion of the packet traffic 
through the Levant. 

The English bar is composed of above 3080 barristers, exclusive of the 
28 serjeants-at-law. There are 74 Queen’s counsel, including the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-General.—-The Court is at Buckingham Palace.—On the 
11th instant Prince Albert laid the foundation-stone of a new Seaman’s 
Church.—Victoria Park is now on every fine Sunday crowded to excess. 
It was visited, on the lowest estimate, on Sunday se’nnight by upwards of 
25,000 persons.—The failure of Messrs. Beattie, an importing firm in the 
East India trade, was announced in London during the early part of the 
week.—The palace gate entrance at Hyde-park is about to receive Wyatt’s 
equestrian group in honour of the Duke of Welling on—the greatest piece 
of bronze sculpture in the world.—A monument to the memory of Dr. 
Southey is now completed for erection in Westminster Abbey. It is to be 
placed near the monument to Shakspeare.—In the London times an Ame- 
rican company advertise for sale saddles of American forest venison, wild 
geese from the American lakes, and wild turkeys from the American for- 
ests, just received, in fine order!—Another portion of the Chinese ran- 
som, packed in nine waggons, each drawn by three horses, was received 
a few days back at the Royal Mint. The value was upwards of half a mil- 
lions sterling. It has been purchased by the Bank of England.—Three 
new episcopal sees are forthwith to be erected in our colonies ; one in our 
Chinese possessions at Hong Kong, the bishop to be called the Bishop of 
Victoria, and two in Australia.—Mons. Ouvrard, a celebrated Frenchman, 
has brought to notice a process for reducing farm and stable manure to a 
substance resembling guano, for portability, but said to exceed it in du- 
rability and fertilising qualities. 

William Meikieham, Esq., LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University, died on Thursday, the 17th ult., at his house in the college, 
Glasgow.—The Hatchinson Family have been giving concerts in Man- 
chester recently, with much success. This talented family have been much 
admired and well supported wherever they have appeared.—At the Wor- 
cester theatre recently, a female performed the part of Richard the Third ! 
The present Mrs. Glover once performed Hamlet.—A mechanical musical 
time-keeper bas recently been patented. {ts mechanism is so contrived 
that it correctly marks the first note in every bar loud and distinct, and also 
gives, in beats more feebly expressed, the intermediate parts of the bars.— 
There isa little piauist at Paris, at present only ten years and a half old, 
who plays the music of Handel, Sebastian Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
the more modern masters, without any book before him —The Jenny Lind 
‘ fever,’ as it is termed, has broken out with terrible effzct at Vienna. On 
the 22d of April when the singer made her appearaace, the streels were 
thronged as early as two o’clock in the afiernoon. The court were in the 
imperial box.—Ibrahim Pacha will visit London after leaving Paris.—The 
whip is to be substituted for the knout in Russia —lnfluenza, the customa- 
ry forerunner of the cholera, has appeared at Berlin—The Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway Company are running trains at the rate of a halfpeony a 
mile.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint George Barney, Esq , Lieu- 
teuant-Governor of North Australia. —Ministers seem to be irrevocably set 
set against legitimating the lottery principle in drawing fur Art-Union prizes, 


—It is calculated that 30 000 persons will have emigrated from Ireland in 
the present year to the United States. —The daily news (from which Dick- 
ans has seceded) is to be reduced in size and price one half from the first of 
Jaune.—T wo of the sons of the pvet Burns, both of the East India Compa- 





ny’s service, are on a visit to Cheltenham 


prothonotary, went up to the juryman and requested him very politely to - 
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~ POLITICAL DEPART 





Katpevial Parlianent. 


House of Lords, May 16. 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS BILL. : 
On the order of the day being moved for going into committee oa this 


The Bishop of EXETER said, before going into committee, he begged - 

t a question to the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, and a 1e 
other noble and learned lords who were so obliging as to give him : eir 
opinions on the questions he had moved should be pice to the judges 

e was quite sure that those noble and learned lords wou id be —— to 

ive satisiaction even to the humble individual who now appealed to \ em 
Or satisfaction, upon a point respecting which be bad ventured, with ex- 
treme diffidence, to entertain some doubt as to the accaracy of the opinions 
they had given; and if upon reconsideration of the questions, upon the 

rounds which he should now put to them, they reaffirmed those opinions 
© palnondy, and the noble and learned lord, whom he was rejoiced to see 
in his place, bat who was not in his place on the peor Paar — 
curred with them, then he should beg leave to give those noble and learn 
lords and the house no furtber trouble on the subject. One of the questions 
he presumed to move should be pro to the ~— — cee Ra 
Whether, independently of so much o the act pessed in the first year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, entitled ‘ An Act restoring to the Crown the an- 

‘ent Jurisdiction over the Estate, Ecclesiastical aod Spiritual, and abolish- 
+ raps ll foreign powers repugnant to the same,’ as makes it punishable to 
affirm hold stand with, set forth, maintain, or defend, as therein is men- 
tioned, the authority, pre-eminence, power, or jurisdiction, spiritual or ec- 
clesiastical, of any foreign prince, prelate, person, state, or potentate, there- 
tofore claimed, used, or usarped within this realm, or to put in use or exe- 
cute anything for the extolling, «/vancement, setting forth, maintenance, or 
defence of any such pretended or usurped jurisdiction, power, pre-emi- 
nence, and authority, or any part thereof ; and of an act passed in the fifth 

ear of the said Queen, entitled ‘ An Act for the Assurance of the Queen 8 
Royal Power over all Estates and Sabjects within her Dominions,’ is an 
offence against the law of Engiand, and punishable by the same, by writing, 
printing, teaching, preaching. by express words, deed, or act, advisedly and 
maliciously, to deny the Queen’s supremacy, or to affirm, maintain, and de. 
fend any such pretended or usurped power, jurisdiction, or authority of the 
Pope, or any other foreign prince, prelate, erson, state, Or potentate within 
this realm?’ That was the question, an he understoud the noble and 
learned lords unanimously and most clearly and distinctly to say, that to af- 
firm, maintain, and defend any such pretended or usurped power, indepen- 
dently of that part of the statute per se, and not aggravated by any special) 
malus animus—he said special ma/us animus, because he apprehended that 
the law implied a malus animus in doing it,—was not contrary to law. He 
believed he was right in stating that that was the opinion unanimously ex- 
pressed by the noble and learned lords. (After a short pause—) He might 
venture to take the silence of the noble and learned lords as their assent that 
it wasso Now he would briefly state to them, with sincere diffidence, 
the two grounds upon which he ventured to submit again to their conside- 
ration,—not expressing any opiaion of bisown, though he frankly admitted 
that the subject had made a strong impression on his mind, and that he did 
hold a strong opinion upon it—the accuracy of 

The LORD CHANCELLOR begged to call the right Rev. prelate to or- 
der. There was no question before the house. — 

[Several nobie lords aad prelates spoke, when it was agreed to read the 
first clauses without discussion, the main points being reserved for debate 
on a future day } Fae 4 

The order of the day was then read for going into committee, upon 
which : om | - 1 

The Bishop of EXETER said it now became his oe daty to state the 
reasons which compelled him to resist the motion of the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack to go iotv committee on this bill; and perhapsit would 
be as well that he should in the very outset state the reasons in law wich 
made him doubt the accuracy of the opinions given by the noble and learn- 
ed lords; and be was the more disposed to take that course, because he 
thought it was in itself 2 strong reason against going into committee; for he 
ventured 'o think that if they were left, as the noble and learned lords had 
told them they were, in such a state as to affirm, maintain, and assert a | 
foreign jurisdiction, superiority, and pre-eminence, in this realm,—if they 
were lett distinctly without any protection whatever against such an offence, 
— if the clauses in this bill were not struck out, then it was a strong reason 
why they should well consider the nature of that important point. ; The 
noble aid learned lords said, that it was not ap offence per se simpliciter to 
affirm a foreign jurisdiction in this realm. He would state to those noble 
and learned lords why be thought it was an offence. Their lordships would 
permit him to reter them to the clause in that important statute of the Ist of 
i lizabeth,—he meant clause 16, which was as follows :—‘ And to the intent 
that all usurp d and foreign power and authority, spiritual and temporal, 
may for ever be clearly extinguished, and never to be used or obeyed with- 
in this realm, or any other your Majesty’s dominions or countries, May it 
please your Highness that it may be further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that no fureign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, spiritual or 
temporal, shall at any time after the last day of this. session of Parliament 
use, enjoy, or exercise any manner of power, jurisdiction, superiority, au- 
thority, pre eminence, or privilege, spiritual or ecclesiastical, Their lord- 
ships would perceive the very great protection given by that statute. It 
said that they should nut exercise any manner of power whatever. Be that 
power innocent as it might, in the contemplation of any man, yetit was not 
to be exercised, because the jurisdiction was foreign. The clause continu- 
ed—‘ within this realm, or within any other of your Majesty’s dominious 
or countries that now be, or hereafter shall be, but from thenceforth the 
same shall be clearly abolished out of this realm, and all other of your High- 
ness’s dominions forever; any statute, ordinance, custom, constitutions, or 
any Matter or cause whatsoever to the contrary in anywise notwithstand- 
ing.’ Now, their lordships would see that that statute positively euacted 
that all manner of foreign jurisdiction should be extinguished forever,—for- 
ever abandoned. Why, then, he contended with all deference and submis- 
sion to the opiuions of those noble and learned loads, that for any person to 
set forth, maintain, and affirn. in any manner (he adopted the words of the 
statute) any foreign jurisdiction, power, pre-eminence, or authority within 
this realm, was contrary to that actof Parliament, and, being contrary to 
the act of Parliament, was, by the common law of the land, a misdemeanour. 
That was one of the grounds on which he ventured to submit again to those 
noble and learned lords the opinions they had given the other night, But 
there was sti!l auother reason, and one more powerful, as he thought, which 
operated on his mind. Every subject of this realm was bound, when it was 
tondered to him, to take the oath of supremacy; and what did that oath as- 
sert? Itasserted in the strongest way that no foreign prince, prelate, state, 
or potentate, ought to have any jurisdiction, power, or pre-eminence, with- 
in this realm. Then, if any person could assert the contrary, in defiance of 
the oath he was bound to take—in defiance of the words of one of the most 
coustitutional statutes, without its being an offence, the law was, he sub- 
mitted, a much more auintelligible thing than they had been in the habit of 
considering it. But he called upon the noble and learned lords to state 
their opinivns upon that point, and if he were wrong those noble and learn. 
ed lords would presently show him his error, for he was no lawyer. He, 
for one, should rejoice to see the penalties of a premunire struck out of the 
statute book, and all he wanted was that this grave offence against the con- 
stitation of this Protestant land should be properly punishable as a misde- 
meanour. ate Ades 

Holding then the opinion he did, if he had no other objection, he should 
at once have ol)jected to the motion of the noble and learned lord; but he 
had a grave objsction of another kind, an objection which he wished to 
hear stated with the same force and ability as he heard it stated a few nights 
ago, and followed by a vote, which would seem to be demanded by the 
expression of that opiniun. He referred to the powerful statement by a 
noble and learned lord the other night of the extreme unfairness of the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, in introducing a measure of this 
kind without telling their lordships the whole of it. When the noble and 
learned lord introduced it he wrapped bimself up in a dignified obscurity. 
(Mach laughter was occasioned by the noble and learned lord drawing his 
robes closely around him, as this observation fell from the right rev. pre 
late.) He refused to give any explanation whatever, or any hope that in 
the course of that night’s debate he wonld give them any assistance in 
guessing what his intention might be. ( A laugh.) Now, it was remarkable 
that the learned commissioners included in their recommendation the abso- 
lute abulitiun of the existing oath of supremacy; tnat oath which their 
lordships had taken—which every subject in this realm, except Roman 


Catholics, was bound to take. These learned commissivners, iu the recum- 
meadation, aod in the bill which they drew up in compliauce with their 
lordships’ command, part of which bill was now brougut before their lord- 
ships, proposed the abolitiva of the oath declaring the Royal eapremacy in 
Spiritual matters. The oath they proposed absolutely extinguished all 


assertion of any spiritual supremacy of the Crown, He could scarcely 
believe it until he looked to this statement, and found that they prop sed 
a sew oxth iu lieu of the existing one, and it was as follows:—‘L. A. B., du 
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toria, and will maintain the succession of the crown established by act of 
Parliament, and that L do not believe,’—not, as by the existing oath, that 
the Pope, or any foreign Prince, prelate, state, or potentate, has or ought to 
have any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction, —for those were the words 
of the existiug oath, as their lordships well knew, for they had repeatedly 
sworn it in that house, and they believed that it was essential to the con- 
stitution of this land, and to the supremacy of the Sovereign, that they 
should so swear; but, it was now to be,--‘ has or ought to have any tempo- 
ral or civil jurisdiction or power within this realm.’ That, he said, wasa 
most enormous innovation. 

He did not believe that the noble and learned lord would adopt that innov- 
ation. He did not believe that in the face of their lordsbips, if the noble 
and learned lord could wish it, be would dare tu F pe see it. He was still 
confident that they would hear from the noble and learned lord, although he 
he had been silent hitherto, a positive declaration of his intention not, in 
the part of the measure he had yet withheld from their lordships, to substi- 
tute that monstrous proposition of those learned persons. Permit him to 
say that the existing oath was one of the most stringent character. It was 
an oath affirming the sole independent monarchy of the Sovereign of Eng- 
land, If they abandoned that oath they abandoned their constitution; and 
how had their lordships’ forefathers acted, but by making it an absolute 
condition that all men who bore any part in the Legislature of this country 
should swear not only that the Pope, or any foreign prince, prelate, or po- 
tentate had not any such jarisdiction, but that they ought not to have any? 
They took the security that no man should enter within the walls ot that 
or the other house of Parliament, until he was made to give to the country 
the security of knowing, or being convinced in his conscience, and he called 
God to witness to the sincerity of his conviction, that the Pope ought not 
to have any jarisdiction in this country. Then he said it was impossible 
for their lordships to concur in anything like a plan for striking out the exist- 
iug oath from the statute-book. There was an absolute necessity that they 
should know the whole case, and he was confident that he should have the 
support of the noble and learned lord opposite in the motion which he 
should now make,—‘ that they should go into committee on the bill that day 
three months.’ They ought to weigh well what they were doing, and to 
consider fully the importance of the measure before them. For himself, he 
could not see that it was consistent with the oath he had taken that the 
Pope ought not to have any jurisdiction, pre-eminence, or authority within 
this realm, to give him by law any such authority. 

He had the opinion of the noble and learned lord delivered on a former 
occasion a3 to the danger to arise from this relaxation, and be had an equaily 
high aathority in the law and practice of every state in Europe, including 
every Catholic state. Those countries knew by experience how formidable 
indeed was the power of the Pope unless it were strictly restrained He 
did not ask for, but insisted—for they had it already—on a law which was 
not inconsistent with the free exercise of the Catholic religion. He could 
show this by reminding their lordships, and referring to the report of 1816 
of the rule in France; there it was one of the first maxims that the Pope had 
no authority to issue any com:nands, ordinances, or iujuvctions, general or 
special, in any country subject to His Most Christian Majesty. 1t was true 
that our Christian Sovereign was looked upon by the Pope asa heretic. He 
would not retort the term, for he would never use a term which wouid shock 
the feelings of their lordships, but ifthe King of France, who professed the 
Roman Catholic faith, declared that nothing should be done without his 
consent within his dominions by the Pope, he did not see why, in other coun- 
tries. the Pope should not be prevented from having the power of sending 
his mandates. He was aware, with respect to the penitentiary, many com- 
munications might be necessary to give the privilege of free commaunica- 
tion with the see of Rome. He knew not how those communications Were 
carried on; but the law of the land was content to let itrest so, without any 
inquiry into the mischief, so long as it was not forced upon public attention 
by the promalgation of the Pupe’s law. He hoped there would never be a 
desire to look too closely into these small matters for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the law; but at the same time he claimed the right of appealing to the 
constitution of the land, if any grievance were felt. They were told that 
this was au ugly and disagreeable statute, and that the statute-book ought to 
be amended to meet the refined and delicate feelings of the present day ; 
but he hoped their lordsnips would adhere to the rugged enactments of 
their forefathers, and would not fritter away the spiritof the vonstitution. In 
the Catholic Directory for 1842, which was, he supposed, iu the hands of 
every Kuman Catholic who could read, the present Pope claimed a power 
in other countries, as well as iu the Roman empire, or some one puts forth 
the claim for him. In 1341 it appeared that he sent forth an allocation, or 
an address, iu his secret consistory, which was atterwards published, and 
he afterwards published a jubilee, giving plevary indulgence to all who 
should concur in the views of the aliocution. The Spanish Government had 
thought fit to lay their hands, as he hoped their lordships or the other house 
would never do, on the possessions ofthe Church. (Great laughter.) That 
the Pope should be sorry for this and that he should express his regret was 
but natural ; but he complained, and from complaints he went to threats, and 
he asserted a positive power, and declared that all the Spanish Goverument 
had done was null and void. He condemned all who had assisted in those 
acts, and all the Government had done or attempied to do against the Church, 
aud declared that all their acts were null and void, both past and futare. If 
they passed all the clauses ot his noble and learned friend’s bill they would 
find declarations put forward of what was the Pope’s law to be observed 
within the dominions of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain. There 
had been recently a letter addressed by the Pope to the Bishop of Heliop- 
olis in partibus with respect to a disputed claim to some ecclesiastical prop- 
erty decided by the highest appellate jurisdiction, in which it was solemnly 
declared that the liberty of the spiritual power had been trampled upon. 
This was a strong assertion of Papal power. And where waa it made? In 
lialy? No, In France, where there was great liberty? No. In Prussia? 
No. In Rassia? No. It was made in the dominions of Her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom, whilst his noble and learned friend had held 
otlice, and since the present Government had been in power. Permit him 
to ask who were the parties who were denoundced as having trampled upon 
the sacred rights of the Pope? The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, before whom the appeal came, and who had decided in favour of the 
laity. For these reasons he resisted the proposition fur going intu commit- 
tee, and, by his present motion, he would enable their lordships to affiem 
that this was not a bill which could be entertained in the existing state o 
public feeling. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said that the rigat rev. prelate had begun 
his address to their lordships by assigaing two reasons, leading to the conclu 
sion that his noble and learned friends and himself had erred in the opiniungs 
they had given in answer to the questions put to them the other evening. 
One of these two reasons was, that every person was buund to take an oath 
of supremacy when that oath was tendered to him. Now, with respect to 
that reason, he begged leave to s'ate that the right rev» prelate was quite 
misinformed on the subject. He had not taken the pains usual with him 
io make himself acquainted with the state of the law as it related to this 
question It was certain that in former acts and statutes the oath of supre- 
macy might be tendered in the manner prescribed by those acts, and that 
the party to whom the oath was so tendered was bound to take it or 
to suffer certain severe penalties. But the right rev. prelate ought to know 
that as far back as the year 1791 there was an act for the relief of the Ro- 
man Catholics, and that in this act there was a distinct clause annulling the 
regulations which before existed, and declaring that no one was bound to 
take the oath of supremacy on being tendered, ‘ 

The Bishop of EXETER was understood to inquire by what statute it 
was repealed ? ; 

The LORD CHANCELLOR resumed.—The 3ist of George IIL, 
cap 32. He could not thas, without notice, refer his right rev. friend to the 
precise section, but undeitook betore the debate terminated to place in his 
hands the act ot Parliamen: to which he refersed, and to pointout to him 
the particular portion of it that bore upon the question now before them. 
So much then for the major part of the argument of his right rev. friend. 
the object of which argument was lo show that he [the Lord Chancellor} 
and those who thought with him were mistaken in the opinions which, 
upon a former occasiun, they submitted to the house upun the sub- 
ject. Now, with respect to another part ofthe argument which had 
reference to one of the causes inthe statate of Elizabeth, taking all that had 
happened since then, it could not be contended that alter that act was pass- 
ed there did not exist increased facilities for the performance of their duties. 
But that for which he should now contend was this, that it becomes impos- 
sible for any Roman Catholic moderately and temperately maintaining the 
supremacy of the see of Rome in matters spiritual to be considered as of- 





fending against the consitution of this country oragainst what ought to 
be the law of this couniry, or in any respect offending to the extent which 
his tizht rev. friend descrived in the opinion expressed by him upon a form- 
er occasion, His right rev. friend seemed to question the opinion that he 
(the Lord Chance'lor) gave aon afurmer occasion. If his right rev. 
friend though tnat opiniva erroneous, he ought to have required that the 
judges should attend in their lordship» house, and deliver their views of the | 
question in issue. tle would repeat that his right rev. friend had not act- 


ed fairly in not giving notice that le intended taking up tLe line of argu- 


swear that I will be faithful in true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Vic- 1 ment that the house had heard that evening ; for if they could have bees 


aware of the course that his right rev. friend intended to take, they might 
have had the great advantage of the assistaace of his noble and learned 
triend the Chief Justice of ogland, who, when the question was formerly 
before the house, expressed himself with so much force and precision in 
support of the view which (the Lord Chan-ellor) had taken the liberty of 
laying before their lordships. His right rev. friend then addressed himself 
to the subject of the commission, and he described it as a most extraordi- 
nary commission ; and he seemed to think it a most extraordinary step t 
call upon that commission to produce a bill and lay it before; Parlia 
ment. 

The house, it was to be hoped, would understand that the commission 
had done nothing of the sort. They were requested to procure a bill : they 
did procure that bill; but the commissioners did not lay that bill before 
Parliament. They prepared it for the Government, and afterwards in cone 
fidence put it into the hands of the Government. Upon that draft of a bill 
the Government did exercise their judgment, and they did not present it to 
the house in extenso; they adopted a part of the bill, and that portion form- 
ed the measure then before the house. For that measure he (the Lord 
Chancellor) was responsible. He thought it a wise and a good measure, 
and he entertained a confident hope that the measure would be adopted by 
their lordships’ house. But his right rev. friend spoke as if something was 
behind, and seemed to think that nothing satisfacturily could be accomplish- 
ed, if the defences which the oaths created were to be removed. ‘Surel 
he had, over and over again, aseured his right rev. friend that until the bi 
passed he did not intend to touch the subject of ouths. He had said, take 
the bill upon its own merits Even if the oaths remained as they were, the 
bill might be allowed to pass, for the alteration of the oaths or their reten- 
tion would not very materially affect the merits of the bill; on the contrary 
it would have no effect whatever. With respect to the oaths of supremacy 
and allegience, they should of course remain as much in force as the neces- 
sities of the present time required ; but, as all their lordships well know, 
there were at present no descendants of James II. alive, and by the ex- 
tinction of his descendants one portion of those oaths became super- 
flacus. As to his own observations on a former occasion, nothing was more 
distinct than the statements he addressed to his right rev. friend, and he could 
not avoid feeliug considerable surprise at the mistakes into which his right 
rev, friend had fallen. There was no one who addressed their lordships on 
subjects of this nature more eloquently or in a more feeling manner than did 
his right rev. friend. He fally concurred with his right rev. friend respect- 
ing the sentiments which he expressed with regard to the Papal see; he 
did not take the least exception to the strength of those expressions, he quite 
felt with him touching those subjects which called down the indivnation of 
the right rev. prelate, and the language used by him was not stronger than 
the occasion warranted; but he submitted to the right rev. prelate that on 
that occasion much of his eloquence had been wasted. Their lordships had 
now given their conset to the second reading of a bill which repealed 30 
acts of Parliament, or parts of 30 acts of Parliament. In opening that bill 
to their lordships he irusted he had succeeded in making evident to them 
that there did not exist the shadow of a doubt that there existed an urgent 
necessity for the repeal of the greater number of them,so much so that when 
the right rev. prelate came to notice the remarks that he (the Lord Chan- 
cello) had made, he tonk occasion to tell the house that the greater portion 
of his observations were thrown away. This, therefore, was the strongest 
proof that he had succeeded in making out a case for the repeal or alteration 
of those laws, with which the bill before their lordships professed to deal. 

It was for those reasons he conceived it to he wholly unnecessary for him 
to go over the ground which he had traversed when he last had the honour 
of addressing their lordships upon this subject. He should now, however, 
take the liberty of addressing to them a remark with respect to another 
branch of the argument. As the law stood, if any Roman Catholic in Ire- 
land maintained the spiritual or ecclesiastical authority of the see of Rome 
he would, if convicted for the third time, he considered as having com- 
mitted the offence of high treason. The legislature of the United Kingdom 
had, for a long time, sanctioned such conduct in the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ; they bad been allowed to do that which their religion prescribed, 
and yet by the law as it stood they were subjected to a forfeiture of their 
goods, and to the penalties of pr@munire, and, for the third offence, to the 
penalties of high treason 

The Bishop of EXETER.—That act was repealed two years ago. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR.—The right rev. prelate interrupted him, 
Was he quite sare that he was correct in his statement that the act affecting 
Ireland bad been tepealed? Two years ago it was repealed so far as Eng- 
land was concerned, but as far as it affected that part of the United King- 
dom called Ireland, it was still in full force. (Hear, hear.) That was one 
more iustance to show the necessity of the house going into committee on 
this bill. He should, however, mention another. The law as it stood de- 
clared that if uny person be reconciled to the see of Rome, or should per- 
suade any other person to be reconciled to that see, he incurred the penal- 
ties of pramunire, be became subject to be imprisoned for life, to forfeit all 
his property, and to be placed out of the pale of the law. Their lordsbips 
bad sauctioued the second reading of this bill, and whatever opinion the 
might entertain as to tbe oath of supremacy, they could hardly with any 
consistency refuse to go into committee on the bill. (Hear, hear.) 


CORN-LAWS. 


House of Lords, May 1S. 

The Dake of WELLINGTON moved the first reading of the Corn-Law 
Repeal Bill. 

‘tne DUKE of RICHMOND did not mean to oppose the bill in that stage, 
but he should not allow even it to pass without entering his protest against it. 
He contended that Sir R. Peel was not justified in proposing to the present 
parliament the present bill (cheers). He was sorry to see the distinction 
uow drawn between public and private honour. In private life Sir R. 
Peel was a man in whom every one would put the utmost trust in his pri- 
vate character, but in presenting that measure he had deceived those to 
whom he stood pledged to the corn laws, as strongly as any man could do 
so by language. He would not impute motives to any one, bat if some 
supposed disease in potatoes, or the influence of a supposed large sum of 
money raised by the League had changed his opinions, the only proper and 
mauly course for him to have taken was to appeal to the country (hear), 
and let the country decide upon so important a measure. The Protection- 
ist party had a right to have the whole of the measures comprised in the 
great scheme of which that was supposed to be a part, but they were wil- 
ling to forego that advantage—they would accede to the second reading of 
the bill being fixed for that day se’nnight, trusting that the friends of the 
labourer in this country, that those in that house would throw out the bill, 
which was to be attributed to that which was not common in that country 
—the cowardly political fears of Sir R. Peel. 

Lord BROUGHAM entirely agreed in the course proposed to be taken 
by the noble duke, but he disagreed with every other sentiment he had 
uttered. He believed that bis noble friend the noble duke on the cross 
benches was one of a Cabinet which did appeal to the country upon the 
Retorm Bill, until the then existing parliament had decided against it. 

The Marquis of LONDONDERRY hoped that all personal impulations 
would be abjured on such an important question. The noble duke had 
frequently chavged his position in that house. i 

The Earl of RIPON was very happy to hear that personalities were to 
be kept apart from the discussion of the measure, partly on his own ac- 
count (loud cheers), but particalarly on the part of his right on. friend, 
who was more immediately responsible for the measure. He did not re- 
cogni e any distinction between public and private honour. He felt himself 
responsible for the measure along with his noble colleagues; and he, for 
one, would not defend it in public—if privately, he could not do so with 
honour He said they might threaten as they pleased, those threats had no 
terror for him, because he felt that the cause he had to advocate was thrice 
armed in justice. ae ‘ 

Oa the motion of the Dake of WELLINGTON, the bill was then read 
a first time, the duke of Richmond alone saying non-content. [t was 
ordered to be printed and read a second time on Mond ay next. 

[ Uhe following is the conclusion of Sir Robert Peel's Speech on the final 
reading of the Curn Bill. ] - 

You may say, ‘ Disregard the progress of public opinion ; defy the 
League ; enter into a combination against it; determine to fight the 
battle of protection, and you will succeed.’ My firm belief is—without 
yielding tu the dictatiun of the League or any other body (loud cries of 
‘Oh, ot!’ which interrupted the right bon. baronet for some moments), 


—yes, subjecting myself to that imputation, I will not hesitate to say 


my firm belief is, that it is most cousisteut with prudence and goed 


policy, most cousistent with the real interest ot the louded proprietors 
theuselves (renewed cries of ‘Oh!’ from the protectionists) most cousis- 
teut with the maintenance of the iuflueuce of a territorial aristocracy, seein 
by how precarious a teuure—namely, the vicissitudes of seasons, you bul 





your preseut cumlort; that we shuuid, at this time of cow parative calm, 
auticipate discussious which might hereafter arise, and propose a final and 
ust seitement of this quesiton. But you may say,—' You are acting upuR 


the experieuce of tree years, and contrary to the principles you bave 
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ing your whole life’ TI admit that I have defended the contin- 
earths aceset corn Jaws, I admit that to the present period I have 
defended the corn laws, and refused to acquiesce in any change; but when 
lam told [ am acting inconsistently with the principles of my whole life 
when I advocate free trade measures, I give the assertion a most peremp- 
tory denial. Daring the last three years | have subjected myself to many 
taunts. You say Lord Grey found out something. Why, did I not say that 
I thought the true policy to which we should conform, not hastily, not dis- 
turbing vested interests by rash legislation, but that the principie to which 
you should couform was that principle of political economy which sugges- 
ted purchase in the cheapest and sale in the dearest market? Did I not 
say that there was aothing special in the case of agriculture that should 
exempt it from the application of those principles which had been applied 
to other articles? You may have aright to taunt me with a change of 
opinion with respect to the corn laws, but when you say that by adopting 
the principles of free trade { am acting in contradiction to the doctrines 
have avowed during the whole of my preceding life, { say that charge, at 
lenst, is destitate of foundation. (Cheers.) Sir, 1 will not en'er at this late 
hear into the discussion of aay other topic. (Cheers.) Sir, 1 foresaw the 
consequences that have resulted from the measures which we have pro- 
. We were charged with the heavy responsibility of taking security 
against a great calamity in Ireland. We did not act lightly. We did not 
form our opinion upon merely local ioformation—the information of local 
authorities likely to be iuflaenced by an undue alarm. Before I and those 
who agreed with me came to that conclusion, we had adopted every means 
—by local inquiry, and the transmission of perfectly disinterested authori- 
ties io Ireland—to form a just and correct opinion. Whether we were 
mistaken or not —I believe we were not mistaken,—but even if we were 
mistaken, a generous construction sbould be pat upon the motives and con- 
duct of those who are charged with the responsibility of protecting mil- 
lions of the subjects of the Queen from the consequences of scarcity and 
famine. (Cheers. 

Sir, Liners _ be the result of these discussions, I feel severely the 
loss of the confidence of those from almost all of whom I received such ge- 
nerous support. So far from expecting them, as some have said, to adopt 
my opinions, I perfectly recognize the sincerity with which they adhere 
to their own. recognize their perfect right, on account of the admitted 
failare of my speculations, to withdraw from me their confidence. 1 honour 
their motives, but [ claim, and always will claim, while intrusted with such 

wers and subject to such responsibility as the Minister of this great country 
is intrusted with, and is subject to,—! always will assert the right to give that 
advice which [ conscientiously beli»ve to be conducive to the general well 
being. (Loud cheers.) I was not considering, according to the language 
of the hon. member for Shrewsbury, what was the best bargain to make for 
a party. I was considering the best measures to avert a great calamity, and, 
as a secondary consideration, to relieve that interest which | was bound 
to protect from the odiam of refusing to acquiesce in measures which I 
thought to be necessary for averting that calamity. [Cheers.] Sir, [ cannot 
charge myself or my colleagues with having been unfaithful to'the trast 
commitied to us. (Cheers.) I donot believe that the great institutions of 
this country have suffered during our administration of power. (Cheers.) 
The noble lord (J. Russell) says he hopes that the discussions which have 
threatened the maintenance of amicable relations with the United States 
will be brought toa fortunate close. Sir, I think [ can appeal to the course 
which we have pursued, against some obloquy, some misconstruction, 
some insinuations, that we were abandoning the honour of this coun- 
try—I think I can appeal to the = experience of this Covernment, 
that it has been our earnest desire, by every effort consistently with the 
national honour, to maintain friegdly relations with every country on the 
face of the globe. This principle, so long as we are eutrusted with the 
management of public affairs, will continue to inflaence us in respect to 
the settlement of our unfortunate differences with the United States. 
(Cheers.) Sir, if | look to the prerogative of the Crown—if | look to the 
influence of the aristocracv—I cannot charge myself with having taken any 
course inconsistent with Conservative principles, calculated to endanger the 


still farther in favour of the United States, especially when the effect of 
such relaxation was likely to be the loss of the Canadas. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, in seconding the motion, was of opinion that it would 
have been fur the advantage of Lord G. Bentinck’s reputation as an orator, 
and also for the advantage of the house, which had listened to him very re- 
luctantly, if he had compressed his speech, and that which he would inevi- 
tably deliver to-morrow night intoone. He congratulated LordG Ben- 
tivck and his party on the new tone in which they spoke on the proceed- 
ings of the Canadian Parliament. What was the reason of his sympathisin 
with the Canadas now, when the Imperial Government was in a minority o 
seven in the Canadian Parliament, when he paid no attention to his wishes 
formerly, when out of 88 members only 8 supported that government ! 
Formerly there were no stronger opponents of the Canadian corn bill than 
Lord G. Bentinck and his party ; what was the reason which induced 
them to stand up for that bill now, as if it were the Magna Charta of the Ca- 
nadas? He could not believe that Earl Cathcart had embarked upon that 
course of opposition to the government which Lord G Bentinck had des- 
cribed ; and expressed his deliberate conviction that the opinions of the 
people of Canada, if fairly taken, would be found decidedly in favour of free- 
dom of trade. 


circumstances, surely it could not be wise on our part to relax our tariff} ‘ Itis 






So ——_— ——————— 


ible that Mr. Polk may think it safer and more opportune to 
gratify the passions he has raised by a bold stroke against another of the 
most important provinces of Mexico, than by rushing into hostile collision 
with England ; andif any incident should lead to a declaration of war 
against Mexico, the seizing of Port St. Francis and Upper California, woald 
be considered all over the Union asa sufficient pretext for adjourning the 
discussion of the Oregon convention The gereral impression produced in 
New York by the last intelligence from the south was that war bad com- 
menced ; and the excitement which followed was aggravated by the opinion 
that the European powers would interfere to support an independent gov- 
ernment in Mexioo under a monarchical constitution. Itis needless to re- 
vert to the observations we have made on more thaa ote occasion on this 
subject, unless it be to repeat the assurance, that if ever a monarchy is re- 
established in Mexico, it mast be by the will of the people of the couatry, 
not by foreign interference. But the attention this scheme has attracted in 
America has proved a powerful diversion from the Oregon controversy ; and, 
if we are not mistaken, Mr. Polk will find that before he pursues that sub- 
ject, all his resources will be required for the defence of Texas and the pro- 
jected attack on Mexico. We cannot venture a conjecture as to the fate of 
Mexico itself at such a crisis—but the most accreditable opinion seems to 
be, that if Paredes is enabled to maintain himself, Santa Anna will be re- 





Sir G. CLERK observed that there was no intention on the part of | called, and invested with dictatorial powers. 


the government to oppose the present motion, as Lord G Bentinck had been 
informed nine days ago. He only rose to state that he propssed to add to 
the papers now moved for, a despatch from Mr. Gladstone to the Governor 
General of the Canadas, in reply to the papers for which Lord G. Bentinck 
had moved. 

After a few remarks from Mr. H. HINDE, who complained that he had 


been unable to procure an answer from ber Majesty’s government to a! directly regards ourselves. Very likely they may be less 


‘We abstain from offering an opinion as to the course which it may be 
incumbent upon this country to pursue, in the event of hostilities between 
Mexico and the United States, until the facts are before us. This much, 
however, is certain, that in proportion as the restless policy of the Ameri- 
can Government begins to bear its proper fruits, we are justly entitled to 
insist upon the immediate and equitable adjustmext of that question which 
er to follow 


question which he had repeatedly asked in the course of these discussions | up this affair in its present state, than they were to trumpet their notice to 


—namely, what it intended to do with the colonies?—and who insisted 
that the Houae should compel them to answer it. The motion was then 
agreed to. 


the world, But it is our turn atd our duty to be eager and resolute.— 
The difficulties which surrounded the cabinet of Washingtun are self- 
sought and self-creaied. The people may have to bear the punishment of 


The other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the House ads the people’s fully ; and the able age which yielded to its delusions will 


journed. 


—=—a—— 
THE OREGON QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


We find in looking over our English papers a second time, some specula- 
tions on this subject that may be read with interest. The Morning Chro- 
nicle, the organ of the Whigs, has the following upon the passage of the 
Oregon notice by the two Houses of Congress : 

‘Whatever may be the character or bearings of this act, regarded by it 
self, we cannot refuse to give credit to the declarations of a desire for peace 
by which the resolution is accompanied. Its adoption in its present form, 
is in some measure a triumph of that party in the American Legislature 
which is favourable to peace. The notice was originally, as is observed by 
our Washington correspondent, the measure of the war party, but the 
course of events has transferred it into the hands of their opponents, and it 
now comes to us with the support of Webster and Calhoun, aud in spite of 
the opposition of Allen and Cass. Mr. Polk. indeed, upon whose invitation 
the Legislature took up the subject, cannot be supposed to have seriously 
contemptated war as the result of ee the convention. 

‘ He was not prepared for war, and would be plunged into inextricable 
embarrassment by the occurrence of such an event; but he thought it was 
possible to excite the fears of Great Britain, and compel her to negotiate at 
a disadvantage. For this purpose, the more the notice had the appearance 
of a hostile measure the better. It was playing a desperate game to stake 
the peace of the world upon a demonstration which could only be successful 
by the blundering or the pusillanimity of an English government: but such 
gambling is part of the system of American politics. Mr. Polk, however, 
has uot vbtained what he desired. The peace party, by yielding to the 
current when it ran most furiously, and resisting it with skill, rather than 
force, as opportunity offered, has contrived to clog the notice with explana- 
tions and conditions which go far to strip it of its menacing character, and 


ill provide for its detence. But since they have provoked these discussions, 
and will perhaps ere long, have commitied themselves by acts of a more 
decided character, the time is come when we, too, must be resolved to lose 
no time in obtaining for the British interests in Oregon the protection ofa 
definitive treaty with the United States. We shall, therefore, bail with sa- 
tisfaction the arrival of the notice, if it be transmitted at once ; and the ap- 
propriate answer to it will be contained in the instructions which will au- 
thorize Mr. Pakenham to make the final proposals of the British govern- 
ment for the partition of the Oregon territory.’ 

_— eo 


THE COLONIES AND FREE TRADE. 
From the Times, May 18. 
The late but earnest devotion of Lord G. Bentinck to the cause of the 
colonies deserved a better fate. To have abandoned the favourite pursuits 
of early years for the austerer studies of a recent vocation—the allure- 
ments of the turf for the complexities of the tariff—the excitement of a 
St. Leger book for the dryness of Customs’ returns—was an hoaourable 
sacrifice which meriied a happier fortune than the detection of a mare’s nest. 
Yet such has been the reward of the latest and most ardent labourer ia the 
vineyard of protection. Failing in his eudeavours to rouse the imperson- 
ated panic of agriculture at home, he has also failed to excite the sluinber- 
ing spirit of discontent abroad. The colonists are as obstinate as the far- 
mers; Quebec as infatuated as London; Canada as blind as the Lothians. 
At the very moment when, in the inspired agony of Parliamentary prophecy, 
he was warning the house and the country of the smouldering flames and 
latent indignation which would soon burst forth to avenge the new policy 
of the British Government by an insurrection of the British possessions 
in North America, a vessel was nearing Liverpool with the aanuuncement 
that the Ministerial project had been seconded and ratified by a large majo- 
rity of the Canadian Legislature. A bill which provided for the passing 


privileges of any branch of the Legislature, or of any institution of the coun- | thereby of what first recommended it tor adoption. If we were to be gov- ene ° om ~~ a 2 andy bond through the province, and for the 
{eae Sect sapon wel eleaeiaets ote taste caesarean ane eee eke 
ish has been, during my tenure of power, to impress the | ties, w acc asure just adopte American slatare 45 to 27. 
google of ‘this pont with a belief that the Leidutere was animated by a | asthe indication of a desire to preserve peace. e We had expected thas much from the intelligence of tae Canadas after the 
sincere desire to frame its legislation upon the principles of equity and justice. ‘ The fact, however, is one of which the character cannot be determined expression of provincial opinion on which we commented last week. We 
(Cheers.) l bavea strong belief that the greatest object which we or any by these considerations. The notice to terminate the convention of joint were indeed not unaware that the loss of a prescriptive privilege and the 
other Government can contemplate should be to elevate the social condition | occupation either has been or will immediately be given; and by whatever | Sacr itice of an appurtenant mnopoly, might in any colony be converted into 
ot that class of the people with whom we are brought into no direct rela- | movements of American parties it may have been preceded, the event is the materials of great discontent; and that in a colony long distracted by 
tionship by the exercise of the elective franchise. (Cheers.) 1 wish to con- | one of the utmost gravity. We are at once called upon to contemplate the internal dissensions, and for some _time alienated from the G svernment of 
vince dooce that our object has been so to apportion taxation, that we shall | possibility of the convention expiring at the end of twelve months, without the mother country, such deprivation and such loss migbt open the cicatrice 
relieve industry and labour from any undue burden, and transfer itso | our having succeeded in effecting a permanent settlement. We see that of a former jealousy, and renew the bitterness of a mitigated hostility. In 
as is consistent with the public to those who are bit er enabled to bearit | the United States is thinking of, and even providing for such an emergency. addition to the peculiar features of Canadian policy, our relations with the 
I look to the present peace of this country; { look to the absence of all se- | A bill fur extending American jurisdiction over the Oregon territory has United States suggested grounds for alarm, lest the changes proposed by 
dition—to the absence of any commitment for a seditious offence; I look to | passed the House of Representatives, and is now peuding 1m the Senate. It Her Majesty's Government should furnish the dexterity of agitators on either 
the culm that prevails in the public mind; I look to the absence of all dis- | 8 under such circumstances that Great Britain is expected to volunteer a re- side of the Atiantic with a subject fur dangerous agitation. Aad our ho 
affection; I look to the increased and growing public confidence on account newal of negotiations, and to declare her readiness to make far greater con- of a satisfactory result were muiuly built on the intelligeuce of the leading 
of the course you have taken in relieving trade from restrictions, and indus- | cessions than she has yet offered. Can she do so? We will not ask whe- | men io the colony, and their appreciation of the open aud candid condact 
try from unjust burdens; where there was dissatisfaction I see contentment, | ‘yer such a course is consistent with the national honour. It is enough to ae by the Cabinet and the I SruAment ut home. — ’ 
where there was turbulence I see peace; where there was disloyalty I see inquire whether, upon the narrowest calculation, it is prudent. : “ ln sr pe fh have not been deceiv ed. The question has been fairl 
loyalty ; I see the disposition to confide in you, and not to agitate questions| * The northeastern boundary was settled upon the principle of purchasing | 4iscussed and fully answered in the Parliament of the Canadas. And it is 
that are at the foundations of your institations; deprive me of power to- | peece at any price. That principle, however, is a fallacy. Peace cannot not too much to say that, when all the circumstances under which the colo- 
morrow ; you can be neither depriving me of the consciousness that I have | be purchased by those who will give any price for it. We were liberal | nies were seitled, and all the expectatioas which prescription has fostered, 
exercised the powers committed to me from no corrupt or interested mo- | enough in the Ashburton treaty, but our liberality has not done us much | are borne in mind, there are few recorded instances of legislative liberalit 
tives (loud cheers,) nor for the gratification of ambition or any personal ob- | 800d. The continuance of peace is as insecure, or more insecure, than ever. | More conspicuous and more cheering than that so lately eviuced by the le- 
ject. (Continued cheers.) ButI have laboured to maintain peace abroad | 1” fact, it is impossible not to see that the concessions made to America up- gislators of Canada They remembered the system uuder which they and 
consistently with national honour and dignity,—to uphold every public right, | 00 the northeastern question have been a main cause of the unreasonable | Uther dependencies of the empire had grown and tlourished—a system at 
—to increase public confidence in the justice ot your decisions, and, by the | claims advanced to the Oregon territory. England, as Mr. Webster, un a| One time injurious both to the colony and the parent state—at another to the 
means of equal law, to dispense with all coercive powers, relying on the laie occasion, triumphantly proved, surrendered large advantages in the | parent state alone, butat all times vicious—a system of luternecine restric- 
attachment and loyalty of the great body of the people. (Loud and pro- former case. The very popular and very legitimate inference is, that by | tions or suicidal monopolies ;—they remembered the darling theories in 
tracted cheering. ) proper management she can be got to do the same thing again. Let Eng- | vogue with the colonial interest, and, more than these, they had befure their 
or land countenance this inference. Let her show that in the west, as well as | eyes the examples of a protection most advantageous tv many among them- 
CANADA. in the east, she will for peace sake yield to unjust claims. Let her supply | selves, but most prejudicial tv Great Britain,—instances of great fortunes ac- 
House of Commons, May 19. every American demagogue with a new fact to prove that she is squeez- | cumulated at the cost of the merchants or the people of this country ;—yet, 
LORD G. BENTINCK, in moving ‘for copies of the speech of Earl | able ; that there needs nothing but a vigorous application of the screw to | with all these in their minds and befure their eyes, they have offered no ob- 
Cathcart, the Governor-General of the Canadas, to the Legislative Assem- | force her down to any point of concession that may be desired ; and will she, | structive delay; bat, on the contrary, have giveu a valid support to a policy 
bly of those provinces—of the despatches which he had addressed to Mr. | after alf this have secured peace? Far from it. She will still have a com- | Which prejudice might represent, and interest believe, to be hurtful to the 
Gladstone, the Colonial Secretary, remonstrating against certain presumed | mon frontier of some thousands of miles with this powerful neighbour, to | Welfare of the province; and they have given tbis support, nut idly, not 
changes in the Imperial commercial policy—and of any petition from the | whose aggressive ambition she will have supplied the sharpest stimulants. | recklessly, but with due thuught, and after weighing all its cousequences.— 
Quebec Board of Trade addressed to the same -_ fuuctionary, on the sub- | Causes of quarrel will never be wanting, and every one, as it arises, will | They see that thecommerciai scheme which England henceforth proposes to 
ject of apprehended changes in the Imperial tariff affecting the produce of | occasion some unmanagable popular excitement, which willl again require | herselt is one of freedom with the whole world ; that it is one which, en- 
the Canadas,’ observed that he considered it very important that the atten- | to be allayed by English concession ; until at length this brave, but most | gaging, as it must engage, the interests and sympathies of every commercial 
tion of the house should be called to these documents, before it fiually de- patient people, is roused to make the stand which, if made at the beginning, ople in the world, no one province cad successfully thwari, and, there- 
cided on the fate of the Corn Bill. He believed that the facts connected | would have saved a world of mischief. ore, that it is the object of such dependencies as have heretofure enjoyed 
with these documents were shorily these. Early in March last Mr. Glad- ‘ Weare not, God forbid that we should be, insensible to the blessings of especial favour under the old system to obtain the greatest facilities for meet- 
stone had addressed a letter to Earl Cathcart upon the measures recently | peace. A war between England and America would he one of the most | ing the new system, and to make the most of the time that intervenes be- 
to Parliament by her Majesty’s Government. It appeared from | deplorable events thi this age could witness; but the question now is nut | tween the present possession and ihe prospective loss of their privileges. 
that letter that Earl Cathcart had previously addressed a letter of remon- | whether we should bave war or peace, but whether we shall better avert ‘Great Britain’ argues Mr. DRAPER, 
strance agaiust that policy to Mr. Gladstone. Acting upon the same princi- | war by conceding in proportion to the demands made upon us, or by re-| _‘ Tells us that in three years she will not take our corn upon better con- 
pies, Eari Cathcart had, in his address to the Legislative Assembly, observ- solving once for all that it is not safe to yield to a grasping adversary more | ditions than she accords to corn of American or European growth. It is 
ed that the last intelligence from the mother country indicated that import- | than his just claims. We must not blind ourselves to the spirit of territorial | then our business to find means of entering ber markets on as good terms as 
ant changes were about to be made in the commercial policy of Great Bri- aggrandizement which has become the popular passion in America. The | our rivals. And why should not we? is there aught in the climate or soil 
tain—that he had pressed on the [mperial Government the necessity of pre- | pure democracy sees to possess the unscrupulous ambition of an absolute | of Upper Canada to prevent her (having the lakes and St. Lawrence for 
serving the existing relations between the Canadas and the mother country | sovereign. It looks upon the possessions of its neighbours, and the idea of | her high road) from sendiug her produce to England as cheaply as the U. 
unimpaired—and that he had recommended the Canadians, until they re- | making them its own gradually acquires an irresistible strength. It will | States send theirs? I look on the St. Lawrence as a cheaper route than 
ceived further information from Great Britain, to anticipate that their claims | have them—honestly if it can—but it wild have them. Louisiana, Florida, | any the Americans possess. Look at the small quantity of lockage—that 
to a just measure of protection would not be overlooked. Earl Cathcart bad } Texas, from being vaguely longed for, have become integral parts of the Un- | lockage, too, always from a higher level—look, tuo, at the Welland Canal, 
since assured them thut in every measure calculated to secure to them that | ion. Oregon is the present passion, and Canada suggests itself to the popa- | which has made lakes Erie and Ontario one inland sea. All American pro- 
just protection, they should have his hearty co-operation, Surely it was a | lar imagination as Texas did ten years ago. This ambition must, sooner or | duce must pass down one of two channels—either by the Wellaad Canal 
matter of serious consideration for that house, wheu they found the Gover. | later, be met by resolute opposition. It will never be met so successfally, | and the St. Lawrence t» Moutreal, or by the Oswego and Erie Canals to 
nor-General of the Canadas telling their Legislative Assembly that he would | or with so little risk, as in its earliest attempts at unjust acquisition New York. Which of these two ways is the shorter aud cheaper? Ua- 
co-operate with them against the policy of the mother coun'ry. Besides| < Assuredly we would not have avy diplomatic technicalities stand in the | questionably that bythe St. Lawrence. Having then already obtained such 
this declaration, there were other indications of the dissatisfaction which was way of renewing negotiations with America, nor would an English states- | advantages, pirtly from nature, partly by art, we ought to do all we can to 
felt in the Canadas in consequence of the receut adherence of Her Majesty’s | man be justified in refusing to go to the utmost limit 6 bonourable conces- | increase the facilities we possess fur the carrying trade from America to 
4 Minister to the doctrines of tree trade. A meeting had been held at Toron. | sion for the sake of peace; but we do firmly believe that there is nothing | England. If the wheat of the United States be cheaper than that of Canada, 
to a few days before the meeting of the Legislative Assembly, in which | to be gained by any step which will appear to America an abandonment | let us get for ourselves the transit trade of the former ; if, ov the other band, 
there was a distinct intimation given, that the adoption of oar new commer- | of what we are justly entitled to.’ it be dearer, let us do all we can to increase the growth of grain amongst 
cial policy might drive the Canadas into annexation with the United States. The London Times, the Tory organ, in its remarks upon the ‘ notice’ re- | ourselves, and to facilitate its conveyance te Euglaad. If we can grow 
Similar language has also been employed by the Attorney General of the | solutions, afier some remarks upon American politics as counected with the | corn cheaper than the United Siates for England, let us do it; if we cannot, 
rovince, aud this language he quoted at considerable length. {' therefore | Oregon question, adds the following : let us at all events convey it cheaper.’ 
ecame (ne louse gravely to reflect, whether it would adopt measures which |‘ But the main question upon which the affairs of the Union may at this| ‘I'hese are the arguments on which the provident Jegislature of a colony 
would deprive us altogether of those valuable provinces. moment be said to turn, is not the re-election of Mr. Polk, or even the Ore- | ought to act. We cite them rather fur the spirit whic they evince than 


He then quoted several extracts from papers published in New York | gon notice, but the relatiuns of the Uuited States and Mexico We have] for the facts which they profess to disclose. On the latter there may be 
{the New York Herald] for the purpose of showing that a similar impres- 

























































































































. , | long foreseen that before the storm which seemed to be gathering in the hori- | doubt. We bave heard too many ‘facts’ brought forward iu this country 
sion as to the results of our new policy had been created in the minds of | zou over the coast of Oregon could burst, the peace of the N rth American | with great confidence, to place implicit trust in their virtue. it may be in 
the thinking people of the United States. He reminded the house that if | continent might be interrupted by the effects ot the annexation of Texas, | Canada as it is here. Figures may be paraded without calculation, and 
this country were to lose the Canadian Provinces, it would lose a trade, | and the continued ontrages otfered by the Cabinet at Washington to the | lacts promulgated without authority. But about the tone and temper 
which, more than any other, encouraged avd promoted our maritime power {| Mexican Governmeat. These anticipations have probably been already ; which prevail in such language there can be no d mabt whatever, J The 
and greatness. He then dilated on the injury which we were going to | fulfilled. There is every appearance that the claim of General Taylor to | change is foreseen; its consequences are acknowledged ; a protection is 
inflict on the Canadas, by adopting the system of free trade, aud quoted the | extend the frontier of ‘Texas to the Rio Grande, without any convention or | to be withdrawn; asystem is to be abandoned ; some real b it contracted 
letter of a Mr. Pemberton, which appeared in The Times, to show that | agreement with Mexico as to the boundaries of the new State, would be | advantages are to he lost; and wuat say the int lligent and | ading men 
Mr. C. Buller was guilty of a great error, when he asserted that the Cana- | resisted by the Mexican forces. The final withdrawal of Mr, Slidell from | of the Assembly—what does the voice of the Assembly i'self pronounce 
dians did not m iterially care for the protecion which they received from | the territory of the republic, would be taken as a proof that the frontiers | by its majority ! Is itdejected? Do they d spond | : No; they are pre- 
Our system of duties ou corn and on timber. He showed that there was | of Texas were to be settled by force, and we have great reason to believe | pared for the worst that change can produce. But this is notall. They 
a disposition on ihe partot the United States to avail themselves of any | that this suspension of intercourse will be followed by measures of violence | have taken the measure of tha! worst. Graut that Mr. Draper is in error 

: relaxation in our tarit! with which we were inclined to favour them, but no | un the partof the American Government, both on the frontier of ‘Texas and | when he affirms that there is a speedier transit for American prodace, by 
id disposition tu grant us any relaxation in their tariff in return, Under such | on the coast of the Pacific, the St, Lawrence to Montreal, than by the Oswego aud Erie canals to New 
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York; or grant that another member (Mr. Cayley) is in error when be 
says that an can be raised cheaper in Canada than in the United sone 
as well as carried cheaper by the St. Lawrence than by the Erie Canal ; 
grant this, yet there remains more veritable and substantial protection in 
the spirit and courage which are ready, to give up an immediate but arti- 
ficial defence, and to repair it by energy and industry, than In all the acts 
and all the systems which have complicated the relations of colonies with 
their mother countries, from the discovery of America to the present 
time. ; 

Suppose the St. Lawrence is a longer route than the Erie Canal? The 
Free Trade Association of Montreal have furnished a solution of the prob- 
Jem. Curtail this length by canals and railroads. — that wheat is 
raised cheaper in the United States than in Canada? The speakers in the 
Canadian Parliament have met this objection. It will not long remain 
cheaper. The very acquisition of a new market will raise the price 
of wheat until it reaches the Canadian level. Meanwhile, they have a 
clear start of three years in which to improve and increase those invalua- 
ble capabilities with which providence has so largely blessed their great 
and growing country. ; 

As for us, we enter a new, or rather, we recur to our old colonial epoch. 
We give up a system the most vicious that was ever conceived. It is not, 
indeed, the system under which the colonies were originally settled; far 
from it. The charters of Virginia and New England gave to those settle- 
ments perfect freedom of government and trade. It was reserved for the 
despotism of one age to infringe the former, and the policy of another to 
destroy the latter. We began by forbidding our colonies to trade directly 
except with ourselves; we followed up this notable plan by forbidding 
ourselves to deal with any but our colonies, except on the dearest and 
hardest terms. 

After a long series of years, in which ruinous loss and gross fraud had 
testified to the wisdom of our economy, we became half-wise. We for- 
bore to rob our colunies by our restrictions; but we did not cease to rob 
ourselves. The ‘enumerated articles’ were opened to the markets of the 
world; but we still continued to tax ourselves in order to enrich our dis- 
tant settlements. To this day much of this wrong and absurdity remains. 
We still buy what (Lord G. Bentinck’s praises notwithstanding) is about 
the worst timber for our most important purposes, and refuse to buy the 
best. We forego a portion of valuable trade with the Baltic, in order to 
sustain that valueless member of society, the lumberer of Canada. Com- 
mittees of both houses have reported that the timber of Canada, both oak 
and fir, for purposes of shipbuilding, does not possess more than half the 
durability of the same weal produced in the north of Europe—yet we still 
force our shipowners to purchase this inferior timber, and the worst kind of 
this inferior timber, at the same time depriving them of the best Baltic 
timber, and our merchants and manfacturers of their proper place in the 
Baltic markets. Hereafter this will be changed. The colonies will be 
thrown on their own resources. They will be free to buy and se!l as they 
choose. Nor do we fear that such a change will affect their prosperity or 
their loyaity. They ask, fairly enough, to be treated with impartiality. If 
they forego the advantages, let them be freed from tke restrictions, of the 
British connexion. 





ee 
From Tuesday's Military Gazette. 
Orrice or OrvNance, May II. 

Errata in Gazetre or May 8.—The Christian names of the under 
mentioned Second Lieuts should be as follows :—Royal Regt. of Artillery. 
Edward Eldon Kobert Dyneley, not Eldow ; Dominick Sarstield Greene, not 
Scarsfield ; Archibald Motteux Calvert, not Mottram. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Anthony Reynolds Vyvyan Crease, not 
Vivyan. 

Orrice or Orpnance, May 12. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery —Capt and Brevet Maj J H Freer to be Lieut 
Colonel, v Maclachlan, placed on the Seconded list; Second Capt G Mac- 
lean to be Captain, vice Freer ; First Lieut R 8 Allen to be Second Capt, v 
G Maclean ; Second Lieutenant H T FitzHugh to be First Lieutenant, vice 
Allen. 





MARRIED—On the 2d instant by the Rev. Dr. bherags x WILuiaM H. SMITH to 
Catuerine AvuGcusta, daughter of the late Erastus Barnes, all of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4 a 108 1-2. 
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LUNE ALBION. 


—_ -_ —- — — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1846. 


The Hibernia arrived at Boston on Wednesday, having made her passage 
from Liverpool in thirteen days. 

The grand item of intelligence received by this vessel, is the fiaal pas- 
sage of the Corn Bill in the House ot Commons. It was read a third time 
on Friday the 15th, and passed by a majority of 93—the votes being, for the 
Bill 327, against it 229, The first reading of the bill was carried by a ma 
jority of ninety-seven, so that opinions have not materially changed in the 
course of the many discussions that have taken place. The bill was in the 
House of Commons about three months. On the Monday following the mea 
sure was brought before the House of Lords by the Duke of Wellington, and 
received its first reading in that body. It was met with little opposition, 
the Duke of Richmond consenting that the second reading should take place 
the following Morday. We are not able to predict with any certainty the 
fate of the measure in the House of Peers ; its friends, however, are full of 
confidence. That it will pass in some shape is certain, for much of the in- 
fluence which prevails in the Commons prevails also in the Lords, and it is 
scarcely possible that a bill which passes the lower house with a majority 
of a hundred, can be entirely thrown out inthe upper. As we have said 
in former impressions of this journal, we believe that the opposition will be 
confined to amendments. If the period for retaining the duty on foreigu 
wheat be extended to seven years, or ifa fixed and permanent daty of eight 
shillings be secured, the Duke of Richmond and his agricultural friends 
would, in all probability, be content. To an effort of this kind, we think, 
the opposition will be limited, and we must say that it would rejoice us 
much if it be successful. A duty of eight shillings would not much enhance 
the price of the quartern loaf, especially when the cheaper grains, the main 
food ot the poor, are admitted free. Yet this eight shillings would greatly 
aid the farmer wheu makivg up his rents on quarter day. To be sure the 
low price of wheat which a totally free trade in corn will produce, must 
oblige many farmers to abandon their farms unless the landlord materially 
reduces his r2nts; and if this be done, how is the landlord to live who relies 
on his income? Many persons say, let the landlord suffer, for he can bear 
it. There is no greater mistake, for there is not a class in England who live 
so entirely up to their means as the landlords. If they are impoverished or 
driven away to cheaper countries to reside, is that of any real advantage to 
the people at large? Can it be wise to degrade one class of the people to 
elevate another? {faduty of eight shillings were imposed, say for five or 
seven years, the experience gained in that time would enable the nation to 
judge if it then became advisable to repeal the whole. 

The close of the debate was marked by another of those personal attacks 
by Mr. D’israeli on the Premier. It was, as usual, very virulent; but the 
assailant fails iu making inuch impression on his victim or the house—first, 
because Sir Robert Peel treats the ailacks with indifference, and secondly, be- 
cause it is known that Mr, D’Israeli is ia part actuated by revengeful motives, 
having been refused a place in the cabinet. Sir Robert Peel twitted him 
with this on the night in question; Mr. D’Israeli seemed inclined to deny 
it, but the statement was repeated by the Minister, and without further 
contradiction. Such attacks, however, were to be expected, for it is well 
known that Lord John Russell and the whigs were displeased in conse- 
quence of an attempt to reduce the duty on wheat permanently to eight 
shillings a quarter, Sir Robert Peel then came in on the strength of his 
supposed opposition to the eight shilling measure, and now he comes forward 
with a plan to reduce the duty to five shillings, and ultimately to nothing 
Such a change in « pinion could not fail to bring down censure from those 
who are opposed to it, and hence the vituperation of Mr. D’Israeli and 
others. We have given the closing 
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remarks of the Premier, in which he 
defends himself from the « harges heaped upon him. They bear the stamp 


of honest conviction ; indeed no man pretends to impugn the integrity ot 
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The Avion. 


the Minister, or to impute to hina interested or dishonourable motives. The 
Duke of Richmond spoke expressly to this point. 

Since writing the above we have received a turther supply of papers by 
the Hibernia, which enables us to give the following details, 

In the county of Hertfordshire all the nobility have determined to sup- 
port the bill—among them are the Larls of Verulam, Essex, Clarendon, 
Lord Devon, and the Marquess of Salisbury. 

In the counties of Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Worcestershire, the 
nobility are not united; still it is supposed that in the three counties there 
will be a small majority for Sir Robert Peel. 

Norfolk, always a Whig county, will give a majority for the measure.— 
Suffolk is about equally divided. 

The Scotch representative peers, as well as those of Ireland, will also give 
majorities. There are sixteen Scotch and twenty-eight Irish peers. 

In other counties the majority is different; but, upon the whole, the 
peerage is so equally divided, that the result will be doubtful, unless the 
Bishops come forward. The Bishops generally vote with the Minister, and 
if so, then the bill will pass; but it is thought that they will absent them - 
selvcs, and in that case the bill will be lost, or a compromise made ; and the 
compromise contemplated is a fixed duty of siz shillings a quarter; and 
this failing, then wiilan attempt be made to procure an extension of the time 
at which the duty shall remain at four shillings. At the last dates, it was 
still uncertain what course the Bishops would take. There are thirty-four 
prelates in the House, and if all were to vote in unison, it would make a 
difference of sixty-eight on a division. The entire House, including lay 
Peers, law Peers, and Bishops, numbers aboat four hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. 

The Oregon question came up incidentally in the course of the last de- 
bate, when Lord John Russell took occasion to express himself warmly 
in favour of keeping up a good understanding with the United States. The 
following were his words :— 


Looking at one of the greatest nations of the globe, I am happy to find 
there are symptoms of returning feelings of amity and good will. When 
L read the speeches of Webster, Calhoun, and others, | forget all the idle 
menace wafted from the other side of the Atlantic. I trust her Majesty’s 
Government will be able to fix finally the limits which divide the domin- 
ions of her Majesty from those of the United States; and I trust the conven- 
tion or treaty which shall settle that boundary will be but the prelude of a 
more intimate connexion between us and that vast commonwealth of a free 

















however, cancel it, and as it is never too late to do good, Mr Ryland bas 
Prcened his claim before a Conservative Parliament, a Conservative ee 
being in power. We would particularly draw attention to this paragrap 
in the Albion’s article, because it appeared to us and.we believe to every 
one else, that Mr. Draper and bis Colleagues took 2 most erroneous view, to 
say the least of it, of the merits of this case :— 

‘We some time since read the papers connected with this case, and do 
not hesitate to say thatit isa just one, and if it be not fully and fairly dealt 
with, it will be highly dishonourable both to the Imperial and Colonial Gov- 
ernments.’ 

The Albion notices the manner in which Mr. Ryland’s case has been take 
en up by the Montreal press, and trusts it will not be allowed to sleep.— 
That we can answer it shall not, as far as we are concerned, for we believe 
that Mr. Ryland has been treated as badly as it is well possible to be, and 
ministry ur no ministry, be it our friends that are in power, or uur enemies, 
we would never hesitate to denounce what we believe to be an act of injus- 
tice :— 





‘ Fialjustitia, ruat celum,’ 

The Albion, in the same number, strongly urges upon the people of Cana- 
da to take up with becoming spirit, the plan for constructing a Railroad from 
Halifax to Quebec. He points eut how nobly the Lower Provinces have 
done their duty in this respect, and tells Canada that a similar display of 
public spirit is a ge from her. He points out the importance of the 
work, commercially, politically, and he might have added strategetically, 
for in a military point of view it is all important; he shows also that uplees 
the three Provinces—Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, act in con- 
cert, with the zeal necessary in a work of such magnitude and moment— 
there will be little chance of success. 

We believe that the people of Canada and of the whole British Empire, 
are deeply indebted to the Albion for the spirited way in which it su 
their interests abroad, and were the Editor of that paper a subject of any 
other country than Great Britain, he would long ere this have received an 
honourable reward from the Government. The Government of Great Bri- 
tain, though more indebted to the press than any other Country, is however 

roverbially neglectful of its Editorial champions, For our own part we 

eel very thankfully to any contemporary whether in Great Britain or the 
United States that draws attention to the affairs of Canada. This Colohy 
has always suffered from her want of notice—in the Mother Country, we 
are sorry to say, that the most profound ignorance in regard to it is gener- 
ally prevalent, and as a proof of this we need only allude to the gross non- 
sense often talked about Canada in the Imperial Parliament. Too much has 
; been written about this Colony by interested parties, such as Land Compa- 
, hies, Emigration Societies, and other bodies of a similar character; if the 
; Press of England would only do us the favour to consult the Colonial news- 
; Papers a little more than they do, and listen to the accounts which we give of 
ourselves, Our Own wants and our own interests, we should not be so grossly 





people ; that we shall carry on together our manufactures and our agricul- + misunderstood as we are at present. 
ture, vying with each other, if you will, to make oar productions more and j; — 


more perfect, striving, in the neutral markets of the world, for pre-emi- | 


nence ; striving, also, in our respective branches of production, that we may 


| Matamoras Taken.—The Galveston News states that, by the arrrival of 


clothe them and they may feed us, but hoping that there never shall be oc- | the steamship Telegraph, from Point Isabel, it learns that on the night of 
casion to cross the bayorets of Britain and America on any bloody field | the 19th an express arrived from General Taylor, stating that he had cross- 


whatever. [Loud cheers] Sir, with this wish that such may be the pre- 


lude of this bill, to which | trust the other House of Parliament, should it | having fled from the city. 


pass by a great majority here, will give their assent, I shall give my hearty 
support to the motion for the third reading. 

Sir R. Peel it will be seen, in the part of his speech which we have 
quoted, spoke to the same effect. 


Troops to Oregon.—The London papers announce the intention of the 
government to send out an expedition consisting of artillery, three hundred 
men of the 6th Regiment of foot, &c. The Times of the 15th May, 
says :— 

The Hudson Bay Company's Territory.—T wo sergeants, two corporals, 
two bombardiers, and twenty gunners and drivers of the Royal Artillery 
Volunteers, were selected yesterday afternoon, and medically inspected 
the Ordnance Hospital at Woolwich, for special service on the borders 
the Oregon territory, and will proceed about the latter end of the present 
month or beginning of Jane, for their destination, under the command of 
Captain Blackwood, promoted last month from the Royal Horse Artillery. 
The Terrible war steamer is expected to take them to America with a sup- 
ply of guns and stores —Three thousand excavators are also to proceed 
rom various parts in this country, and assemble at a Certain place on the 
Hudson Bay Company’s territory. 

We think there is some misapprehension respecting the nature and ob- 
ject of this expedition. It is pretty clear that its destination is not the 
Oregon territory, or why is it thas sent to Hudson’s Bay? When landed 
at York Fort on that Bay, the force will be still on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and nearly two thousand miles from the mouth of the Colum- 
bia—rather a long journey to perform in such a country. In the Na- 
val and Military Gazette, however, of the 16th May, we find the follow- 
ing article :— 


‘ We announced in our last Gazette that Government had at length deter- | 


mined to occupy some of the posts in Hudson's Bay, and that three hundred 
met were abvut to be sent out in a ship-of-war from Cork. We understand 
the troops selected for this purpose consist of Artillery, and three hundred 
men from the 9th Regiment of Foot, under the command of an excellent, 
intelligent, and active officer—Major Crofton. The detachment marches 
from Athlone for Cork on Monday next, to arrive on the 30th, there to em- 
bark for Fort York, m Hudson’s Bay. 


According to this paper the force is intended for Hudson’s Bay and not 
for the Oregon Territory. A glance at any map of North America will 


show the difference and the distance between the two places. No govern- | 


ment troops have heretofore occupied any part of Hudson’s Bay, a sea much 
exposed to the inroads of an enemy in event of war; and being among the 
most valuable possessions of the Hudson's Bay Company, it is proper that 
they should be protected. The artificers and excavators will forthwith 
proceed to erect such fortifications on the shores: of the bay as may be 
deemed proper to putit in a proper state of defence. A// the war prepara- 
tions of England, about which so much has been said, are of a defensive 
character. This is sufficient to show that her views are not aggressive— 
she merely wishes to keep her own. A part of the three hundred infantry 
may possibly be destined for the Red River, now become a settlement of 
importance, and one in which we have understood a couple of companies 
would be very useful. At allevenis it is quite clear that the expedition is 
not destiaed fer Oregou—first because a water conveyance around Cape 
Horn would be much more convenient and expeditious route ; and next be- 
cause any military occupation of Oregon would, at this time by either party, 
be a violation of the treaty of Joint Occupancy which cannot be termin- 
ated fora year to come at least. 
CANADA—CASE OF MR. RYLAND. 

We copy the following article from a late number of the Montrea; 
Courier, and feel much indebted to our friend of that paper for the obliging 
notice he is pleased to take of our humble labours. We are also gratified 





to learn that Mr. Ryland’s casa will not be allowed to sleep by the Montreal 
press ; in proof of which we have lately seen a forcible and well-reasoned 
article on the subject in the Herald of thatcity. The House of Assembly 
has lately voted £4,500 arrearages of salary due to Mr. Papineau ; this, 
notwithstanding all the a*tendant circumstances, is said to be an act of jus- 
tice. The House will surely do another act of justice, and take Mr Ry- 


land’s case into favourable consideration. 

The New York Albion, one of the most spirited and patriotic papers we 
know of, edited in a Foreign country, yet thoroughly devuted to the interests 
of Engiand and of Englishmen all the world over, keeps its eye pretty firm- 
ly fixed on our proceedings in Canada. In the last number we see that tLe 
Editor has drawn attentiva to the case of Mr. Ryland, and expresses him- 
self pretty strongly on the way in which that gentleman has been treated. 
The Alon remarks that Lord Sydeuham, while he was engaged in effect- 
ing the measure for the Union of the two Provinces, made promises right 
and left, and if he had lived there is No reason to suppose they would not 
have been kept. He anfortunat ‘ly died, and the Government fell into the 
hands ot Sir Charles Baget, a mau advanced in life and feeble im health, 


who was quite unable to carry on the ilfairs of the Government with any 
efficiency. He was, in fact, a mere cypher in the hand of the most unscru 


pulons Ministry that ever held the reins of power in Canada, and in order 


ed the Rio Grande and taken Matamoras without opposition—the Mexicans 


] 
*,,° The Montreal papers received yesterday, surprised us by announcing 
the adoption of certain Resolutions by the House of Assembly having refer- 
| ence to the duties imposed on the importation of live cattle for the use of 
| Her Majesty’s troop s. 

| It has been usual to exempt the Commissariat from such duties, because 
| the troops are sent for the protection of the colony, and the colony pays no- 
thing for their maintenance ; it is then but reasonable that they should have 
their food without its being taxed. The Resolutions, however, affirm the 
contrary, and have been passed by a large majority ; and au address is to be 
founded thereon and sent tothe Queen. The reasons, or some of them, of- 
ered in these resoluli ns are plausible, but the principle is bad, and we can- 
| didly confess we never expected to see them adopted by any loyal British 
colony. England receives'no partof the revenue raised in the provinces—all 
goes into the colonial treasury. The colony then, in this case, tazethe 
mother country ! 








The sum in dispute is not large, say some two or three thousand pounds; 
but that is of no moment—the principle we repeat is bad; it is mean, unfair, 
and angenerovs, and if it be persevered in it will do the province inexpres- 
sible mischief in the public opinion of the people of Great Britain. The Bri- 

| tish people hate meanness and ingratitude, and the adoption of the principle 
| of these Resolutions will be deemed the quintessence of both. In the 
| division list we see the names of many highly upright, loyal, and honoura- 
| ble men, and we fervently entreat them to reconsider this subject, if they 
have not already done so. 

The presence of the troops diffuses large sums of money—money not 
| drawn from the colonial treasury but from the coffers at home ; it forms of- 
| tentimes the specie circulation of the colony. Mr. Hume, we are sure, 
| will meet these Resolutions by suggesting that the troops be withdrawn; 
| and with what face can the House of Assembly go to the British government 
‘and British people for assistance in constructing the Halifax and Quebec 
| Rail-road, a work fraught with such inestimable advantages to ithe whole 


| North American colonies ? 
| 





From the Washington Union. 


| The New York Albion invokes all the friends of peace to exert their 
, best efforts for its preservation It thinks the danger imminent. We 
| sympathise in our wishes with the Albion. We, tuo, deprecate any war 
| between Great Britain and the United States, and we invoke as sincerely as 
| it does the blessings of peace between the two nations. But why does it 
| indulge any fears at this moment? Why suppose that the call for 50,000 
| volunteers points to a war with England? We mean to conduct the war 
| against Mexico with all the vigour in our power. We may want 25,000 
| volunteers, cr even more, to strike such a blow as may compel her to muke 
| peace. We shall invade her territory; we shall seize her strongholds ; we 
| shall take even her capital, if there be no other means of bringing her to 
| a sense of justice. We may want 50 000 volunteers, not against England, 
| but for the Mexican war. Why need the Albion, then, attribute our mili- 
tary energy to aNy covert design of waging war against England ? 


From the same of Tuesday last. 


The ‘ New York Albion’ has no idea that‘ the United States will pursue 
a career of conquest and aggrandizement at the expense of Mexico.’ It 
goes on to say, that ‘ Mexico must be hs gee to yield the ceriain claims 
we have on her—to pay the balance of the indemnity money—to arrange 
the question of boundary, and receive a minister.’ Having made these con- 
cessions, we are surprised to see in the ‘ Albion,’ that, with the capture of 
Matamoras, should it take place, the cabinet of Washiugton may for the 
| present rest satisfied ; and that the advanced state of the seasun w ill prevent 
| any further military operations for some mouths, as sickness and yelluw fe- 
ver have already appeared at Vera Cruz. That this time may be profitably 
filled up by great European powers, who will offer their mediation, &, 
| Wecannot consent to take the ‘ Albion’ into our couucil of war. There 
| is no method of bringing Mexico to her senses, and to @ concession of our 
just rights, but pashing the war with all our vigour, after the captare of 
Matamoras. ‘ais event will not suspend our military operatioas—vor will 
the season arrest them; but we shal! go on conquering and to conquer, until 
Mexico is compelled to abaudon her rhodomautade, and her bravado, We 
feel that we are no longer to be put off by empty words or ridiculous pro- 
nunciameutos. Still less likely are we to wait lor the mediation of any Eu- 
ropean power. We act upon our own hook, until Mexico shall be made 
to feel that our swords or cannon must wring full justice, and a permanent 
peace, from her infatuated government. She has too long abused our for- 











bearance; and the consequences of her obstinacy and hostility be now ap- 
op her own head. 

We are much obliged to our Washington contemporary for the civility 
of its replies. It is not, of course, our province to say to the American 
Government or people, how any war they may happen to have with another 
nation, should be conducted ; still we cannot avoid again expressing a hope 
that as soon as Mexico is ready to settle all the points in dispute amicably 
und promptly, the t uited States will also be ready to meet her in a spirit of 
Christianity and benevolence, and to pat a stop to the effusion of blood: 

rtainly » United States Must now prosecute the war, even to the gates 
of Mexico itself, if necessary; but we have thought, that with the defeat of 





to enable this Ministry to fill every office in Canada with their own friends, 
all the promises of Lord Sydenham were forgotten, and among them bis 
solemn promise to Mr. tyland. An omission to fulfil a promise does not 


\rista and the occupation of Matamoras and the right bank of the Rio del 
Norte, General Taylor might well affurd to pause until the temper of the 
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Mexican cabinet be ascertained. The approach of the sickly season, and 
the friendly mediation of one or more of the European powers, we have 
thought offered a favourable opportunity for bringing the contest to a close 
without further loss of human life, in a manver that would be perfecily hon- 
ourable and satisfactory to this country ; ani we still hope that such will be 
the result. Entire success has so far attended the American arms, and it is 
or the successful party to set an example of moderation and justice. 


. Professor Edwards and his System of 7 eaching the French Language.— 
We have been requested to copy the tullowing letter, which we do with 
much pleasure. It is from the authoress of “ Records from the Heart,’ 
and first appeared in one of the city journals, we do not know which. ; 
“ Permit me, through your columns, to recommend to the citizens of New 
York Professor J. P. Epwarps, one of the most successful Teachers of 
h La e in this country. : 
7 an “ papil a e Trvy Female Seminary while Mr. E. was Professor 
of French in that institution, and was under his daily instruction. It is jus- 
tice to him to say, that I acquired a better knowledge of the language, in 
a few weeks, with him, than I had done in a year’s previous study with 
other highly recommended teachers. He does not com el his pupils to 
commit to memory the dry Grammar. His system is oral and analytical, 
and leads the pupil, by easy gradations, to a speedy and thorough know- 
t Parisian French. : ' 
i ot vterg Bdwards is honourably connected both in this and his native 
country, and adds to an onblemished character an easy address and polished 


tion. ? 
ee nn candidly recommend all who wish to gain a speedy and cor- 
rect knowledge of the French Language, to call on Professor E. at No. 80 


et. 

Tieden tier 14, 1846. 8. ANNA LEWIS.” 
West Point.—We beg to call attention to the advertisement of Mr. Rider 

of the West-Point Hotel, whose house is now open forthe season. The 

establishment has been much improved and newly furnished, and trom 

our own experience we can readily recommend Mr. Rider and his hotel to 


all travellers who may visit that charming spot on the Hudson. 


*,* Mr. Templeton gave bis promised concert on Thursday night last at 
the Tabernacle. Some opposiliun was manifested by some persons present 
which was promptly overruled by the police and the audience. The 
public have nothing to do with any private grievances between Mr. Tem- 
pleton and those with whom he may have had differences; these should 
be settled elsewhere—certainly not in the concert-room. 

The singing and entertainments generally were very good, and we un- 
derstand are to be shortly repeated. 











of Mr. Davenport, he played Pomfret in a very superivurstyle. Jeffreys, in 
the bands of Mr. John R. Scott, was perhaps somewhat too meledramatic 
in character ; a fault, however, as much the consequence of the author as 
the actor. The last scene was given by Mr. Scott with thrilling effect— 
Miss Drake, Chaofrau, and Sutherland, were all above mediocrity, and Had- 
away as the low comedy man of the piece, a cunning{ rustic, kept the au- 
dience in good humor. ; " 

We think Mr, Jackson would have added to the attraction of the piece 
by paying more attention to historic fidelity in the costume. All character 
was taken from the Chief Justice by dressing him like Hamlet! The period 
of history which the play illustrates, was exceedingly rich and picturesque 
in costume, and might have been transferred to the stage with great effect. 


Cuatuam THEaTRE.—The new musical spectacle, taken from the popu- 
lar opera of the Enchantress, has crowded this house nightly since it re- 
opened. The vast extent and depth of the stage, secured by the late alter- 
ations, enables the management to present spectacles in a style of effect and 
magnificence equal to the Bowery. : 

he Enchantvess is decidedly the most magnificent affair ever produced 
at this establishment, being put on the stage with great care and lavish ex- 
penditure. The piece iteclt is deeply interesting, and is also well played. 
The music is truly delightful. . 
Greenwicu Taeatrr.—We are glad to see this establishment at length 
in the full tide of success The management is wisely presenting the pub- 
lic with light pieces, and capable actors. ‘The veritable “ Jim Crow Rice” 
has been the star of the week—aided by the clever Mrs. Booth, the Chap- 
mans, aud Messrs, Everard ane Conover. 

Nisio’s GarpENs.—The kate unpleasant weather compelled Niblo to 
postpone his opening night until Monday next, when the Ravels will appear 
in*thelr varied and attractive feats; and in tke vaudeville of Mr. Duckel- 
mean, Harry Placide will make his first appearance, on Wednesday. Pla- 
cide and Chippendale once more together in the same piece, will be a nov- 
elty and a treat. —— 


*,* Mr. S. T. Stanton, agent for this paper, has proceeded to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, to make our collections. 











PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—Last night but four of Mr. & Mrs. Kean’s engagement—Richard III. and other 
entertainments. 
‘Tuesday—Last night but three of Mr. & Mrs. Kean’s engagement—The Gamester and 
other entertainments. J 
Wednesday—Last night but twoof Mr. & Mrs. Kean’s engagement—Richard III. and a 
favorite tarce. 
‘Thursday— Last night but one of Mr. & Mrs. Kean’s engagement—The Hunchback, and 
other entertainments 
Friday—Mr. Kean’s benefit. 
YOUNG LADY who is thoroughly qualified to teach English, French and Music, 
wishes to accompany a family to the country for the sammer months. 
j6 lt Apply at Miller’s Bookstore, 645 Broadway. 


EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the public 

in general, that he has removed trom his residence in Mercer street. to No. 2 Union 
Place, where he will continue in bis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. j6 3m 





THE DRAMA. 


Park Taeatre.—The Keans have been Playing daring the week with 
their accustomed success. Indeed the reviv 


less advantageous to the treasury. 
Mr. Kean’s Richard has been the general theme of eulogium daring this | y 


revival; without materially altering his previous beautifal concepuon of | requested. By oruer, 


the part, he now infuses a spirit and a into the prominert passages, 
that disarm criticism. We confess that the. 
mance is heightened by this infusion of intensity. 


We have before given, at length, our impressions of this gentleman’s de- 
lineation of Richard. We consider it by far the most faultless of his per- 


formances. Originally based upon a conception of the character, at once | Anatomy. 


original and true to the text, it has become, by repeated practice, so truly 
artistical in execution, that, as a specimen of consummate art, alone, it is 
almost perfect of its kind. 
Mrs. Kean continues to delight the audience by her exquisitely natural 
and touching personation of the Queen, and on the alternate nights of Rich 
ard, has been running through a series of her other more prominent characr 
ters. 
On Tuesday she gave us her Julia, in the Hunchback, in a style of sur- 
passing excellence, unapproached in any vf her previous: performances of 
this trying character ; and so thought the audience, if reiterated applause 
and bursts of delight are the true tests of the feeling ofan audience. There 
isa charm in the earlier scenes of Mrs. Keun’s Julia, that even Fanny 





ri 3 : . i and the Students have an opportunity of studying ihe various Medical and Surgical dis- 
Kemble did not succeed in impacting to the character. ‘The artless, naive, Sar as ee 8 8 


enthasiastic country girl, is made by Mrs. Kean a living reality. How 


on pred she depicts her country enjoyments. How delicately naive is her ly, as open to the Stuvents. 


rst interview with Clifford; and as the character gradually developes until 


the perfect whole is presen 


tly hear the question, ‘In what particular is itthat Mrs. Kean’s | ries and Charities of the City, containing not less than 40,000 patients, presenting every 
We frequently q ’ P bar is c seed Babes. She: 4 ’ I g 

- hless excellence consists 2?” We should say, it isin no one essential | Poss ble aspect and character of disease. 
quality of the great actress that Mrs. Kean excels. But by a combination | per week. 


of talent, aided by a keenly perceptive mind, and a natural temperament, 


alive to the best feelings of woman—she stands forth at present the finished | 9°'7f (Medicine was conferred on 4:85. 


artiste she now aprears. : 

These united qualifications, have stamped her acting by what we could 
designate by that, almost untranslatable term, ‘* good éaste.”’ Realities 
are presen her in every ¢ t i 
acting. The sublimities of tragic passion—the depth of woman’s love—the 
intensity of devotion ; the witty sarcasms of Beatrice ; the playful coquet- 


ting of Rosalind ; the pranks of Viola, are all governed in their varied | lic in genera! for the very liberal patronage he has received during 
youn by this fascinating spell, while the experience and practice of years kept the above house, and assures them that nothing will be wanting on his part to mer- 
v 


e added to each personation a life-like finish of embodiment. That places 
every character above the rules of ordinary criticism. 


Knowing as we do, that it requires almost the experience ofa life, to at- J C. WATSON, TAILOR AND IMPORTER, 168 Broapway, respectfully informs 


tain to this pitch of histrionic perfection, we confess, that we look upon 
every personation of Mrs. Kean’s with a regretful feeling, from a conscious- 
ness that we, at least, shall never look upon ber like again. 

It is one peculiar feature in all the engagements the Keans have played, 
that the stock company of the Park is universally brought out in its full 
strength, the leading members prominently so. The plays selected by these 
stars Love, aimost without exception, displayed the talents of Dyott, Barry, 
and Bland—and the rich comic capabilities of Bass, Fisher, Barrett, and 
Andrews, with the excellences of Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Abbott, aud Miss 
Crocker, in a style of perfection rarely seen 1n other plays, and which has 
certainly aided to a great extent in the undiminished attraction of the great 
artists they have so admirably supported. ‘ 

We are glad 10 perceive that the Keans continue their engagement during 
the ensving week. Richard alone would fill the house for the whole of 
that period ; but other plays will be given alternately with this all-absorb- 
ing attraction. 


Bowery Tsxatre.—Miss Julia Dean closed a highly successful engage- 
ment at this house with her benefit on Monday last, which proved a com- 
plete overflow. This pousg taty has won “ golden opinions” in New York, 
which will serve to carry her triamphantly throngh the States. With the 
natural genius and energy she possesses, her future success is almost cer- 
tain ; that is, if she will also combine with her natural qualifications that ne- 
cessary observation and culture imperative for the artist. , 

Mr. Jackson presented the public on Wednesday evening with a new 
tragedy lately imported trom London, bearing the title of “ Jetfrey’s, or a 
Wile’s Revenge.” The piece is written by Henry Spicer, Esq., a new 
candidate for dramatic fame, whose first production, ‘‘ Honesty,” met with 

rtial success in London last winter. The present play was written for 
Bass. Waring and Mr. Phelps, whom our readers may be aware have con- 
verted Sadlers’ Wells, once the scene of pantomimic and aquatic melo- 
dramatic glury under Grimaldi, into a temple of the legitimate drama. Alas 
for the days of the drama’s triumphs! 

Jeffrey's has been highly successful in London; and we feel obliged to 
Mr. Jeckeon for his prompt production of it in this country. The piece re- 
ceived the aid of the very strong stock company at the Bowery, but we do 
not think it possesses atiractiun sufficient for this house. The play itself is 
deficient in our estimation in the essent.al requisites for suecess. The plot 

is at times ivartificially constructed. rendering it obscure and tedious—nor 

is the character of the cruel Jeffereys sufficiently marked in its historical 
traits. Nor is the chief personage made, as he should be, the main pivot of 
action. We have not space to give a detail of the plot farther than to say that 
the main incidents of the piece depend upon the jealousy of Lady Grace, 

(Mrs. G. Jones.) the wife of Pomfret, (Davenport,) and the subsequent jea- 

lousy and revenge of her husband. who denounes his wife as siding in se- 

creting an adberevt of the aufortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
The acting of Mis. G. Jones as Laly Grace, was «xceedingly effec- 
tive. We have frequently taken occasion to mettion the yersutile powers 











A WIDOW LADY, residing in Brooklyn, wishes ‘to give her attentior ip one or two 
° the lessons left by the masters. Terme moderate and adapted to the ages of the pupils 
of the gorgeously illustrated | The utmost attention will be i ‘ 
Richard the Third has even increased the number ot their audiences, and | :rusted te her care. Refer to the Albion Office, or at 374 Front street, Brooklyn. j6 6t 
the nights, not appropriated to this splendid pageant, have proved scarcely | —— 


the ensuing year, will take place at their rooms, No, 93 Greeuwich street, on Monday 


e general effect of the pertor- Uj Rey eaerrs OF NEW YORK.—The Lectures in this Institution will commence on 


with Surgical aud Pathological Anatomy. 
men and Children, 


or more of the Courses, as he may be disposed, and pay only for the Lectures for which 


cf a } f ‘ by Prof. Mott, and the University Students, witness the various operates § 
it reaches the intensity of trag’c passion, how skilfully she rises with the | the professor. More than 600 patience, afflicted with every variety of malady, are 


character, by gradations of expression, all harmonious in their keeping, until brought before the Class during the season. 
to, a consummate specimen of artistical execu- arrangements. Durin 
tion ‘ been attended by the Students of the University. 


way, and asking for the Janijor, will be conducted to Boarding-houses 
tary, Prof. Draper, 659 Broadway. By order. 


by her in every character, founded on this main charm in West POINT HOTEL.—The friends of Cadets and the 


families, to instruct in Reading, Writing, Grammar and Arithmetic—or to attend to 


aid to the morals, manners and principles of those en- 





RITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK,—NOTICE.— 
An adjourned meeting of the members cf the Society fur the Election of Officers for 


ext, 8th inst., at hali-past 6 P, M. Punctual attendance of the members is respectfully 


jélt CHARLES W. WEBB, Supt. 


the last Monday of October, and continue four months. 
VALENTINE MOTT, M D. Professor of the Principles and Operations of Sargery, 


JOUN REVERE, M D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE PATTISON, M. D. Professor of General and Descriptive 


MARTYN PAYNE, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Med- 
a. 
GUNNING 8S. BEDFORD, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo- 


Cc 


JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
WM. DARLING, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 








The fees for the full Course of Lectures amount to $105. The Student can attend one 


he enters. The fee for the diploma is $30. The Matriculation fee is $5. The fee for 
admission to the Dissecting Rooms and Demensirations is $5. 
The most ample opportunities tor Clinical Instruction will be afforded to the Students 
of the University, and the facilities for Dissection will be all that can be desired. The 
<——s is abundant andcheap. The dissecting rooms will be opened on the Ist of Oc- 
tober. 
The New-York Hospital, 15 minutes walk f om the College Buildings, is visited Daily ; 


The Eye and Lar Infirmary, in which more than 1,400 patients are prescribed for annual- 


he University Surgical Clinique is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 


erformed by 
The Unwwersity Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedford, is ample in its 
the past five sessions more than 1,200 cases of Midwiiery have 


Inaddition to these facilities fur clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa- 


Excellent Boarc and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College for $2 50 to $3 
The number of Students in attendance the last session was 40973 and the Degree of 
N. B. Students, on arriving inthe City, by calling at the College Building, 659 Broad- 
Any further information respecting the Institution can be bad by addressing the Secre- 


JOHN W. DRAPER, Secretary. 
may 236 mo. 





public in general are re- 
spectfully informed that this house is now open for the reception of visitors. The 
house has been greatly improved and refurnished in the best siyle. 
F. Rider avails himself of this opportunity to thank the friends ot Cadets and the pub- 
the five years ne has 
it a continuance of their patronage hitherto so Lberally bestowed. 
m30 Im. West Point, May 30, 1846. 








- his friends and the public that he has now on hand, and is constantly receiving by 
new arrivals from Europe,a very large and elegant assortment of SPRING AND SUM- 
MER GOODS, consisting in part of 

Black and coloured Cloths, Cassimeres and Doesk ins, of superior makes. 

Fancy Cassimeres and Doeskins, latest styles. 

New and elegant French and English Drills and Summer Stoffs, for pants, 

Rich silk, satin, cashmere, c hally, Marseilles and embroidered Vestings, the most re. 
cent styles and finest fabrics. 

Also, Scarfs, Cravats, Gloves, Suspenders, &c. &c. 

J. C. W. particularly invites the attention of strangers, and requests the favour of a 
call betore purchasing elsewhere. May 23 | year. 


RS FALCONER has removed the establishment of her sister, the late Mrs. Hassall 
No. 377 to 653 Broadway a few doors above Bleecker Street. m6 3t, 


ONSTIPATION (COSTIVENESS) DESTROYED, WITHOUT MEDICINES, 
INJECTIONS OR BATHS.—Discovery recently made in France, by M. Warton, 
price 30 cents, Fifth English Edition, translated from the 23d French. Sold at the Na- 
jional Depot of Warton, of Paris, No. 152 William street, New York; also by Mr. John 
Milbau o. 182 Broadway; Mr. C. H. Ring, conner Broadway and Joubn street; Messrs 
Wyatt & Ketchum, 121 Fulton street; aud in Brocklyn, by Mr. Charles Sterne, 148 Fu, 
ton street. 4 mi6 3mos. 
JOpEru GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus anu 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points; Cali- 
raphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
eed Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together witb an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro 








pular Pens. A large 


June 6 


OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MAOHINE.—The great saving of time and la- 
bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufecture of 
ther, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business. 
By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the peincigins of the old way 
all kinds ot hides ant skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article o 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent.,in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great omy in bark or tanning material. 
A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring «ne, wherethe old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Meda by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has gree the highest satisiaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of pcratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manuiacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers oer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights tor the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Mechine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. : 
For further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
Wr. One of these machines will be exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 
ashington City. ap 25 tf. 


| ort VISITING WASHINGTON are respectiully informed that they can 
have all operations on the teeth, perforned in the most skilful manner, by calling 
upon Dr. G. W. HUMPHRIES, Surgeon Dentist, Washington, D. C ap 43m. 


De: GALE, PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON FROM EUROPE—Respectfully in- 

forms the inhabitents of the city of Albany and its vicinity, and the public generally, 
that he will be happy to attend to all calls in bis profession. to which, without arrogating 
too much to himsell, he gives undivided attehtion, which has been :ollowed by most sig- 
nal success, 
Dr. Gale feels himself to be on a proud eminence in acknowledging himself to be a 
disciple of that benefector of his race, the ay celebrated and immortalized Samuel 
Dickson, M. D,. late of the British Medical Staff in India and elsewhere, author of the 
“* Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, &c. 
An Edition of this work was publisbed in London, in 2339, in which an account is giv- 
en of 1,800 cases of acute disease having been treated successfully by the Author without 
the use of bloodletting in any form. One great advantage of this system is, that it makes 
**short work” ot disease, and Patients are cured in a fourth part of the time that isem- 
ployed in the old “ routine” practices of bloodletting, &c., even when most successful. 
Staff-Surgeon Hume, from Naas Barracks, Ireland, eovinesis of the West Indies and 
Britis North American), wrote to the author Dec. 5th, 1839, stating that be had not used 
the Lancet for three years, and that during the last year he had neither Leeched, Bled, or 
Cupped in any case, and that he had not lost either Man, Woman, or Child. The Depot 
was never more healthy, which he attributed principally to his having abstained during 
the last three years from every kind of depletion in the treatment of disease. Dr. Gale’s 
practice most fully corrobrates these facts, and numberless others of a similar character 
received, and continually receiving by the Author. Chest Disease, Incipient Consump- 
tion, Croup Marasmus from Glandular Disease or Scrofula, Struamous Opithalmia and 
Fevers and Intlamations in variety of intensity, are among the various forms of Disease 
treated wiih success by Dr. Gale. Dr. Gale uses nothing asa Remedy butthat which 
is authorised by the ‘Materia Medicas” and Pharmacopa@ias of London, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin and the United States, but in the smallest available doses. 
Those persons wishing to consult Dr. Gale in different parts of the Union are inform. 
ed, that as his practice is principally confined to the City ; he may be consulted at all 
times without fear of disappointment. 
Remember, Office and Residence 99 Lydius street, Albany, N. Y. 

EDMUND E. W. GALE, M. D. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully { ragrant preparationor the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriani growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald- 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss witha tendency to curl, and is the only known specifie 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms. 
CavuTion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination o 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the Signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oj 
are engraved inore than 1500 Limes, containing 29,028 letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious repae 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs. 
Rowing & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 
mar 7 tf. 


On As: ee 
KW YORs AND LONDON PACKETS,—'o sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th 
- every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suce 
ceed each other in the order in whicb they are named, sailing puncwally from New York 
and Portsmouth on the ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 
































Ships. Masters. Days of a | from New] Days of Sailing from 
5 London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “< 16, o 0, “« 10) ¢ gi, ‘st, « @ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “< 20, “ 20, * 20]/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 47, 49 
Switzerland, E. Knight, < 10, “< 30, mY me «© i. 

Quebec, F. H. fieviard, 20, ‘30, *«  =20|April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ 17, “ 47, « 9 
Weilington, D. Chadwick, “« i, “10, pm* , * & «= 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 2, ** 20, “* 20'May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. 8S. Sebor, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “% 17, “ 99 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “« 10, «10, cz & + = 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, ** 20, * 20, “« 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navie 
gators. Great care will be taken yhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels wiil be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere« 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Souti-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-sg 


N EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS-—TIb» Proprietors of the seve- 

ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their sail- 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21si, and 26the every month ; the 
succeed each other im the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
» 


lor. Apyly to 


se ships 


ork. verpooL 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26. April 26 
Fivelia, Hacksteff, * 16, “ 16, 16] Sept. 1, Jan. ay 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, “sm * “ 21 “ 6 6, ‘ & 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ 26, “* 26, « 96 a a a 
Parepe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “« 16, “« 3, “ 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “wu, “ 1 a] 26, gle 
New York Cropper, ow, * 16, * 16! Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, oe - * 2 & oso @ « 6, ® 
Siddons, Cobb, “ma * “ 26 «tu, * i, “« 13 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 nm * M @ § 
S. Whitney, Thompson, t * “ 11) o 6%, . 2 a“ 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “un, * “* 16 | Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, « QJ - =-_— = 2 w @ 
Sheridan, Cornish, +26, «6 “ “« ji “ 1 “« 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “nm, * 16 “« 1% 
Virginian, Hiern, “nu, * fii, “« i} « 8, $6 m “« 2 
Oxford, Rathbone, “Mm, * MM, * 16| Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, os * “ 21 “ 6, > if 4 
Garrick, Trask, “26, “ 26 oe 9 3}, ee kh * & 


Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 3 July 1; “ 416, «6 * 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are ae by men of character and exj 
perience, Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,...... sees eoseess $108. 
: ss “6 from ** to New York,...... 52D. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,orC.H. MARSHALL, N. Y.A 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
n, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
. . , T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
£. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
? BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
$30 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Livervool 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, 


Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginia 








My veccccrececvesescesecesccsecesccccecsecescees Capt. Ryrie. 
EINER 695.505 Ch 0s0c0ec200usenceusviceteusseeseeten ss Captain Hewitt 
UN 450066085560 snedecsvenencndsetedsrbedeesedve Captain E. G. Lott. 
Acadia, ° -» Captain W. Harrison. 
SONI 6006sbs0cvccccesccocccececesesecetoesece +++. Capt. ©. H, BE. Judkins. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Britannia on the Ist June, 1846, Britannia on the 4th May, 1846, 
Hibernia on the 16th June, “ Hibernia on the 19th May, “ 
Caledonia on the Ist July, “ Caledonia on the 4th June, “ 


ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and finenee Passage money. 

of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

of every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers From Boston to Halitax, $20, 

solicited by ENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 


Canapa dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 


No berth secured until paid for. 


jan 24 Mr. JAMES FOX. Montreal, Me ——_ except specie received on days of Sailing. 
P a . ape . - - ‘or freight or passage, or any other iniormation “apply te 
HE PAVILION, New Brighton, having undergone considerable repairs and embel- : D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Aven', at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 


lishments since the last season, is now ina more we state than ithas ever been 
since it was firstopened. Everything that could tend to the comfort and accommoda- Ss 


tion of parties who may honour it by making it theirsummer residence, has been added 


and the proprietor feels assured that he does not in any way presume when he asserts 


that it is the most elegant and complete summer establismehnt on this continent. 


° 








king an appointment, it will be immed.ately attended to. . 
The steamboats tor New Brighwn start from No. 1 Pier, North River. 


To persons from distant parts of the Union, and f ‘reigners, who have never visited the 


Mr. C.C. Marsh, 88 Cedra street, informing him where he may call upon them, or ma- 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

, Ship Co.'s steam ships, the ‘* GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse Pee» 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 8500 tons, 1000 horse 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 


















Pavilion, it may be necessary to state that New Brigbton is situsted on Staten Island, at From Live " GREAT WESTERN. vay: Soil 
| a distance ot less than six miles from New York. The Pavilion commands magnificent Saturday siverpool, - ’ From New York. ~— 
views of the bay of New York, the Hudson and East rivers, Long Island, and nearly Saturday Ith April | Thursday 25th J - 4 
dnow to the Narrows. Its positionis at once beautiful and salubrious, the temperature ope ete eal — ay|'T hersday. cevceces ron jane 
beiug in sammer several degrees cooler than in the city. Seturday +++ 25th July Phursday ‘s ~ Aug 
Excellent steamboats are conastatly plying between New York and Staten Island, the Geteeday +++12th Sept ‘Vhursday... : . Oct. 
average time eccupied in the passage bei: g only from twenty-five to thirty minutes; so | ~ BY creereseseceeeecevenseseues Sist Oct | Thursday....eeeee ee eesecccccs 26th Nov 
that persons residiwg at New Brighton can reach the business c of the city mo e speed- : GREAT BRITAIN. 7 : 

ly than from the upper part of Broadway. and the delightful trips across the bay are From Liverpool. From New York. 
highly conducive to health. 7 Saturday .......ssecececessecccececs 9th May | Saturday 6th June 
‘he Pavilion will open for the season on the I4th inst., and the proprteser Willbe hap- | TUCsday........ccccsccseces scees 7th July ; Saturday eee ist Aug 
py to treat with parties who may wish to engage apartments for the whole season, or to; | Wednesday... -26th Aug | Tuesday....-ssereeseeerereeceesreed 2nd Sept 
a shorter per.od; and if they will please to address a note to the undersigned, care of | TWCS AYseeeseeseeseee s pabweteved Sith Oct | Tuesday.ssesceeee eves eveeeceeees i7th Nov 


Fare to Liverp ol per “ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees, 
Fares per ““GREAT BRITAIN,” accordivg to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Avencies. 














March, 1846. 


: : Z F. BLANCARD. For freight or passage, or other info mination, apply in New York to 
Pavilion. New Briehton, May 5, 1846. m6 4t. KICHAKD IRVIN 99 Front-street. 
- : aes “ - New Vork, 27th February, 1846. mi4 té 
DIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receive a select class i . si hAY > " 
of Young Ladies. for instruction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST, at ty E « Hess BARD HAL bt. & uF ‘ vt . fra hone tan More ected Wilk 
ber Residence, 99 Lydius-Street Albany } d the James River boats at Norfolk, to y point and Richmond, are now in opera- 
G. bas tad the advantage of the first European Mosical Professors . ion. 
cation. Anearly application is requested, as the maenibe r will be limited, ’ in her eda Pas engers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far_the 


most comlortable route. 
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